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We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 

The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene 


strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 

The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 

It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
loing its full part in helping to keep 


America secure. 
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The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum 


leading to the degree 
Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
Second year of concentration in one of eight spe- 
cial fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, social work research. 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the fall- of “1951. Early 
inquiry is advised. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
program on the doctorate level will begin Septem- 
ber, 1951. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 

Work, Group Work. 


Group Work Institute for Employed Work- 
ers, March 19-23, 1951. 

Summer term for experienced social workers 
begins May 28, 1951. 

Fall semester begins September 12, 1951. 
For information and catalogue, apply to the 
School. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 








SIMMONS COLLEGE 
“SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


| $1 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
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126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 
FELLOWSHIPS 1951-1952 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for mer 
and women living outside the general metropolitan 
area who have graduated from college since 1948 
Provide tuition for two semesters and a supplemen 


tary grant toward maintenance Closing date for 


applications March 1, 1951 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 
$600 tuition fellowships for a two-semester program 
of study for candidates with at least two years’ pro 
fessional social work experience. Closing date for 


applications March 1, 195] 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan 


grant fellowships for experienced social workers, 


the 





primarily for persons practising in states where 
number of professionally trained social workers 
limited. Closing date for applications April 15, 1951 


: All applicants must be eligible for admission to 
the School as graduate students. Further infor 
mation and application blank. will be mailed 
upon request 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 





ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1951 


now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 




















SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 
July 25, 1951 to July 23, 1952 
Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for February 1951 
Measurement: A Valuable Contribution to Casework 
Ralph Ormsby 


The Responsibility of School and Agency in Student 
Research ........ .....Sophie T, Cambria 


Life Experiences of Schizophrenic Children 
I I = 
Eleanor Slimp 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work 1950 
Research Newsnotes 
For further information write to 
The Director College Hall 9 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1951 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 
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New Year's Greeting sate rn SUR\ EY 


The cover picture this month is a symbol 

of the beauty and the promise of child 

hood, American children, the world’s child- 

ren. The frontispiece of this same issue 

symbolizes another child, the infant 1951, 

who sits there playing unconcernedly with Liberty 
his ghastly toys. Considering this terrify- 
ing baby, we can only realize that it is we 
ourselves who put these playthings in his Polkland 
reach, and we who stand to suffer if inept 

hands fumble them into hideous activity. 

We pray it is not already too late to { Special ee 
snatch them away. It is only in the hope 
that somehow mankind may find the wis- 
dom—even now—to turn 1951 from death Children and Youth 
to life, from war to peace, that we can hail 

one another with the time-honored greet 

ing—Happy New Year! 
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Liberty or Fear.... 


the Final Choice 


For no one on earth today can there be freedom without peace; or peace 
without effective world government: the supreme challenge of our times. 


JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


T« DILEMMA OF CIVIL LIBERTIES TODAY PRESENTS NO 
easy escape. The current issue is: How can in- 
dividuals and organizations suspected of being “subver- 
sive” be handled by the authorities without sacrificing 
democratic freedom? 

Let it be postulated at once that the solution cannot be 
found within national boundaries. The present article, 
at the risk of appearing idealistic, appeals for a more 
drastic reorientation of individual thinking and com- 
munity action than has yet been evoked by the crisis. 

By way of introduction, perhaps an English observer 
may venture to point out two significant differences—or 
divergent tendencies—between the British and American 
experience in this field during the last few years. As 
virtually every signature at the foot of the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776 and of the Constitution of 1787 can 
easily be recognized as a British family name, and as 
William Blackstone's “Institutes” were as eagerly read 
and followed on this side of the Adantic as in England, 
frankness between inheritors of a common tradition of 
law may be presumed. 

In the first place, it cannot be doubted from the evi- 
dence—though this assertion may surprise those whose 
knowledge of current British affairs is derived mainly 
from American newspapers—that civil liberty stands 
higher in Britain now than at any time since the end 
of the war. Taking full account of the fact that the 
law relating to treason, espionage, and “official secrets” 
has been strengthened as a result of wartime exigencies, 
it is nevertheless true that, today, individual freedom of 
expression, movement, and association is more taken for 
granted among British people than anywhere else in the 
world. The extreme rarity of “subversive” cases in the 

+ 


~—By a British barrister and educator, an author- 
ity on international law who, during the past 
three years, has been a guest lecturer on the 
campuses of Chicago, Denver, California, and 
other American universities. 


Courts; the impeccable standards of judicial procedure 
observed when treasonable cases (for example, the Fuchs 
case) do occur; the strictly limited character of the ad- 
ministrative measures taken to remove “undesirables” 
from defense departments to less crucial positions; the 
sense of responsibility normally exercised by the majority 
of the press; the relentless scrutiny of a grass roots parlia- 
ment over an executive, a cabinet which sits on the front 
bench of the House of Commons—these are some of the 
blessings enjoyed by a society which feels itself secure 
within, however the storm may rage without. The war 
proved that, and the “peace” is proving it even more. 
Anything resembling a “Freedom Crusade” would be 
derided everywhere in Britain as a form of whistling in 
the dark to keep up one’s courage. 

If the question be asked: “Then how do you deal with 
the Commies?” an unmistakable answer is available— 
though it seems curiously to have escaped special notice 
in the U. S. newspapers, which are usually so “liberal” 
in their coverage of Communist discomfortures. At the 
British General Election last February, when just over 
600 seats were contested, 100 Communist Party candidates 
stood for Parliament. The Communist plan was of course, 
to weaken the Labor Party, even at the expense of getting 
Conservatives in on a split “left” vote, since communism 
thrives on confusion and reaction. The Communists had 
all the facilities, official and otherwise, accorded to Con- 
servative, Labor, and other party candidates. British 
electoral law is absolutely impartial, uniform, and rigidly 
enforced. The press, the radio, and other avenues of 
publicity were available to all candidates alike. Every- 
thing was “above board.” And the result? Every one 
of the Communist candidates was defeated—even the two 
incumbents. Well-known fellow traveler Laborites (such 
as D. N. Pritt, K. Zilliacus, and J. Platts-Mills) also were 
thrown out. Moreover, nearly every C.P. candidate lost 
his “deposit,” that is to say, he was so badly defeated that 
he forfeited the sum (about $600) which each candidate, 


of any or no party, 1S required to deposit asa guarantee 


that he considers he has a bona fide chance of receiving 
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The latter two achievements, of course, are as yet only 
in the documentary stage; and, to that extent, may be 
put alongside the earlier Geneva Red Cross and similar 
international conventions which, as codes of individual 
or group protection rather than enforcement machinery, 
are constitutional landmarks in the agelong struggle to 
mitigate “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

The Genocide Convention will come into force on 
January 12, 1951. The contracting parties have under- 
taken to bring to trial individuals charged with the crime 
of genocide, (that is, “acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group”) either by a competent state tri- 
bunal in the territory in which the act was com- 
mitted or “by such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction.” It would be invidious to attempt 
to appraise the permanent value of this and other recent 
developments in international conventional law. Are 
these merely scraps of paper, a facade of security which 
will crumble to dust at some future A-bomb explosion? 
No one knows; but, “if hopes were dupes, fears may be 
liars.” And the writer’s present purpose will be served 
if he draws the circle of inquiry wide enough to include 
the will to live of untold millions whose hope of freedom 
is now being written into these transworld chapters of 
a new Magna Charta for all mankind. 


M ou IMMEDIATELY AT ISSUE IS THE- PROPOSED HumMAN 


Rights Covenant, which had such a stormy passage at 
the last session of the UN Assembly. The civil rights 
set forth in the present draft of the proposed Covenant 
are the right to live; protection against torture, slavery, 
forced labor, arbitrary arrest, and imprisonment for breach 
of contract; freedom to leave a country and to return to 
one’s own country; right to legal recognition in the 
courts; right to a fair public hearing by an impartial tri 
bunal and to be presumed innocent until proved guilty; 
protection against ex post facto law; and freedom of re- 
ligion, expression, assembly, and association. Any state 
ratifying the Covenant undertakes to insure these rights 
to all individfals within its territory without distinction 
of race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, birth or social origin, property, or other status. 
This Covenant will be binding on the states which ratify 
it; but the UN Commission on Human Rights already 
has spent three years trying to agree on the text, and new 
provisions are still being pressed upon the Commission 

Unlike the earlier Declaration, the Covenant will be an 
enforceable legal instrument and involves (Article 19) 
the setting up of a judicial tribunal to try infringements. 
Hence, state sovereignty is definitely challenged and, as 
might be expected, every possible national obstacle is be 
ing thrown in the way of the Covenant becoming a 
reality. Civil rights associations, in those countries where 
they exist, could not be better advised than to put their 
united weight into getting these proposals studied, im 


proved, and publicized, and to speed their governments 
nto ratifying them. 
one and indivisible. 

In this connection, it should be recalled that, meeting 
in Rome last November (1950), twelve out of the fourteen 


national delegations attending the Foreign Ministers’ 
Committee of the Council of Europe—namely, Britain, 


Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Ire- 


For civil liberty, we now realize, is 


France, 


10 


land, Iceland, Luxembourg, West Germany, and Turkey 
—signed a Convention on Human Rights, based on 
principles similar to those of the UN draft, in which 
they agreed to: 

1: Set up a European Commission of Human Rights, 
to which complaints could be made and which could 
investigate; 

2. Set up a European Court of Human Rights, to de- 
cide disputed points (if eight states agree). 

It is important to note, however, that only States can 
be parties to the proposed UN Covenant and are entitled 
to file complaints, for the UN Commission rejected the 
right of individuals and associations to petition with re- 
spect to violations of the Covenant. However, this de- 
cision has been hotly contested and is again under study. 


vf E COME FINALLY, THEREFORE, TO CONSIDER SOME OF THE 


means proposed for implementing civil rights under a 
federal government of the world. Whether the political 
machinery which finally sets up such an authority oper- 
ates through an Amending Conference, convened under 
Article 109 of the UN Charter, or through a World Con- 
stituent Assembly, convened outside the UN, a World 
Constitution and probably other instruments of “funda- 
mental law” will need to be drafted, agreed to by the 
parties concerned, and then ratified, presumably, by 
national parliaments and the UN Assembly—though con- 
siderations of space prohibit an excursion into this fasci- 
nating field. 

One of the most careful and imaginative proposals yet 
published as a contribution to this noble purpose was the 
“Preliminary Draft” put forward three years ago by a 
group of distinguished social scientists, under the chair- 
manship of Chancellor Robert Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago. This Preliminary Draft deserves much wider 
study and discussion than it has yet received, here in the 
USA and elsewhere. It gives prime place to a “Declara- 
tion of Duties and Rights,” but confines these to a few 
general principles centered on the Golden Rule. Yet 
it implements these principles specifically by proposing 
two novel institutions, in addition to a Supreme Court 
of wide competence: that is to say, a “Grand Tribunal” 
ind a “Tribune of the People.” 

Justice cannot be done here to the sweeping character 
of these proposed universal guardians of the civil liberty 
of all the world’s citizens. But a study of this remarkable 
“proposal to history,” as its co-authors term it, fires the 
imagination with the depth of its research and the 
breadth of its understanding. Of course, no one in his 
senses would suppose that a constitution of this order 
could “happen” overnight or that the nations are ready 
to adopt such a beneficent revolution in the immediately 
foreseeable future. But here iS a banner around which 
wise and honest men are gathering in country after coun- 
try. The future of civil liberty depends on how widely 
and how swiftly the “freedom loving peoples” of this 
distraught earth insist on their fundamental right to think 
und act as citizens of the world; and, as such, to build 
those international institutions which alone will establish 
man’s right to live as master of his fate, instead of as a 
cowering animal hiding in holes in the earth to escape 
the doom which his own preventable folly will otherwise 


bring upon him. 
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Indians’ 


McLaughlin, Phoenix 


Banker 


How an adopted American is helping preserve the traditions and the 


rituals of the earliest 


American culture — a 


Survey close-up. 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


[' WAS A STRANGE REQUEST WHICH RECENTLY REACHED Opp 
S. Halseth, city archaeologist of Phoenix—or, at least, it 
would have seemed strange to anyone else. 

The request came from the people of Isleta, an Indian 
pueblo just south of Albuquerque, New Mexico. They 
would appreciate it, they said, if Halseth would have a 
wax record cut from a wire recording of a certain Isleta 
chant and send it to them. They wanted to practice the 
chant and the last tribesman who knew it had died. 

Halseth happily obliged. Here, without a penny chang- 
ing hands, was his payoff (the only kind of payoff he 
ever wanted) for more than a quarter century of friend 
ship with the Indians of the Southwest. Of late, that 
friendship has cast him in the role of banker to the In- 
dians—not a banker of their money, but of their chants 
and ancient rituals. 

Since the end of World War II, when the wire recorder 
first reached the commercial market, Halseth has been 
ranging the Indian country in his spare time, collecting 
these chants. He has pursued his extraordinary avocation 
not as a tourist or connoisseur accumulates Indian sou- 
venirs; he records the chants because the Indians ask him 
to do so. 

For the Indians realize sadly that their traditional 

- 


—By a western free-lance magazine writer, 
formerly a newspaperman in Phoenix, Arizona, 


and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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chants are vanishing. Never written down—not even 
susceptible of being written, in fact, since most of the 
Indian languages are only spoken languages—they first 
were driven underground by the white man’s disapproval 
of Indian “paganisms.” Finally, they were in danger of 
being lost forever as the elder tribesmen died off. 

3ut some of the Indians are sensitive to the richness 
of their culture and loath to see it wither away. They are 
the ones who have asked Halseth to serve as their 
“banker.” So far, he has recorded 200 chants of thir- 
teen tribes, approximately twenty hours of playing time. 

This is by no means the only service which Halseth 
has rendered the Indians since he settled among them in 
the early 1920's, a quiet, studious Norwegian with a con- 
viction that all people are fundamentally alike, whatever 
their mode of life or the color of their skin. 

“I'd bet my store,” said a veteran Arizona Indian trader 
recently, “that there’s no single individual in the South- 
west who has done more practical goo for the Indians 
than Odd Halseth has.” 

Often Halseth has helped the Indians prepare for their 
fiestas. He has settled disputes between factions. Once 
he saved from death a young Indian who had spied on 
a meeting of a secret society. 

At another time Halseth was able to serve both the 
Indians and a puzzled Washington which had not man- 
aged to fathom their diffident ways. The U. S. Indian 
Service had established a hospital at Albuquerque, but 
the Indians avoided it, no matter how sick they were. 
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Presently the superintendent decided to ask the In 
dians tor a name, so he could boast about it to his 
The tribe held a ceremony, then re 
turned to inform him of the name they had given him. 
Che superintendent proudly reported to his kinfolk back 
East. Not until later did he think to ask its meaning. 


eastern relatives. 


Che Indians hesitated’ at first. Finally they confessed. 
It means,” said one of them, stammering a little, “ “The 

One Who Scratches His Belly When He Walks.’” 

“It’s a lie!” he bel 

lowed, and ordered the Indians to change the name forth 

They returned shortly with a new name. 

‘Now, wait a minute,” said the suspicious superinten 


Che superintendent was outraged. 


with. 

dent. “What does this one mean?” 
“It means,” they said, ““The One 

Scratch His Belly When He Walks.’” 


Halseth has found that the Indians will go to som« 


Who Doe Ss Not 


pains to avoid offending a white man they respect. He 
remembers when some of his friends were teaching him 
one of their ritual dances. The rhythms were strang¢ 
ind he made a rather awkward pupil. Intermittently, he 
noticed, the proceedings would come to a halt while all 
the Indians went outside. 

Finally Halseth asked for aa explanation 

They don’t want to hurt voeur feelings,’ an Indiar 
said. 

What do you mean?” asked Halseth. 

The Indian explained, with solemn politeness, “The 
go outside to laugh.” 

Over the years, Halseth has ‘learned not only the 
dances of the Indians but many of their languages. Thus 
he can understand the chants which he records and 
like the Indians themselves, he derives much _ pleasure 
from this weird music. 

To the untrained ear, however, the chants sound lik« 
meaningless gibberish, and literal translation is almost im 
possible. “You could make a free translation of a chant,’ 
says Halseth. “but then you would lose its meaning un 
less you know the Indian mind and how it works.” 


INDIAN TONGUES 


a THE SUBTLETIES OF THE 
Halseth tells of his early tutelage when he first reached 
the West. His instructor was an elderly Indian. It was 


} 


late in the autumn. As they roamed the countryside, the 


old man gave his pupil the Indian names for various 


trees, bushes, and plants, and Halseth memorized them. 

When they returned the following spring, Halseth, 
with considerable pride, identified each tree by the Indian 
name he had learned. But the old man shook his head 
impatiently. Halseth was baffled. 

“That’s what you called them last fall,’ he reminded 
his teacher. 

The Indian pointed to a particular tree. 
look like that last fall?” he demanded. 

“No,” Halseth admitted. 

Well,” said the Indian, “it has a different name now.’ 

And then the white man realized that each tree and 
shrub has a different name for each of the four seasons 

Even with his knowledge of Indian languages and 
ways, Halseth’s chant recording expeditions have not al- 
Now and then he has found him 


rigid mores of a proud and resolute 


‘Did that tree 


Ways run smooth! 
self balked by the 
people bent on doing 

He once was invited to an Arizona reservation to re 


things their own way. 
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cord some chants. One ot them was Known only Dy an 
aged Indian, who though desperately ill, was sul able to 
But this he flatly retused to do—it was a winter 
Halseth lett. When he 


returned the next winter, the old Indian was dead and 


sing It. 


chant, and this was midsummer. 


the chant forever lost 
The Indians are pertection 

less performances as the most exact! 

Often a recording will go on for fitteen minutes 

when sudck Vv the cl 


‘What’s wrong?’ sks 


nters 
Halseth, wl 
amiss. 

‘He said the wrong word,” re} 


I 
1 


indicating another in the group. 
“Nobody will notice 
“Oh, yes,” scornfully We notice.” 
And then the performance must start all over again 


1 : ] ] 
Halseth travels with his wif ind a irload of equi} 


ment when he makes his chant-collecting excursions. Mr 
and Mrs. Halseth live with the Navajos 1 
shaped mud-and-log | Apaches in their 
brush-covered “wickieups,” and the pueblo dwellers of 
New Mexico in their bare adobe houses 


in Phoenix may hear some 


the if dome 


hogans, the 


Visitors to Pueblo Grr ind 


of the chants played bac f they desir 


Some are the property of secret clans or socicti 
Indians who belong to these ritual groups nev 


ind Halseth, the 


y his trust were 


their chants for \ 


feels that he woul 


H. HAS ANOTHER RECORDIN¢ WHICH IS NOT 


It is the translation of a short speech given 


Indian Congress by an old man from one of the resery 
tions. It reveals i people who, despite poverty nd mis 
} 


1 
fortune, have found serenity in an age of atomic tensions 


1 depth of wisdom, pride, 
1, 
i 


It shows’ ompassion, and 


civilized intelligence which scarcely jibes with the 
too-popular conception of southwestern Indians as a bac! 
And it 


ward pagan race. 
can, why Odd Halseth has chosen them for his friends 


explains, as well as anything 


The old man spoke In Opposition to resolution pro 
posing general relief for all Indians in the U. S. His dark, 
deeply seamed features were set and he held himself 
rigidly erect, in unassailable self-respect. 

“I oppose this resolution because we don’t need general 
relief. We do 
| 


es in 


S 


et a little short sometimes, but our dig 


ct that we can look every man in th 


on the same leve 


nity 
eye and are¢ e to sustain ourselve 
with him. 

“It should be for us to give relief to our white brothers. 


Thank God, we are only physically undernourished some 


where is our nation nd the world live im a sae 
ot spit tual malnutrition. Each man looks up 
other with fear, 
] 


and each nation is trving to 


i bigger bomb to destroy more human beings than t1 


other. 


“When such things are evident, we think that tl 


world needs spiritual nourishment and political wisdom 
und that we Indians should offer to help with whatever 


ontributions we K¢ ther than to ask for rel 
for ours lve 


th 


ners 


wor | | 
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IV. Folkland As Nation Maker 


BENTON 


LONG WITH ITS MANIFEST EXCELLENCIES, JEFFERSON’S 
A Nor wen folkland plan contained the seeds of two 
baffling defects. One abomination was the layout of 
boundaries for the five incipient states. That was a 
simple, straight, and scientific system smacking of the 
surveyor’s rod and glass but resulting, of all things, in 
1 complex, crooked, unscientific hodgepodge. It may 
have been a necessary initial clay model but should have 
been brought to earth and corrected before it hardened. 

This straightjacket for the new states, with a closer 
mesh of rectangular counties and townships, emanated 
obviously from the old British grants. Its deficiencies 
had been recognized even in colonial days. 


COCKEYED BOUNDARIES 


é 
is SETTLE THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS, WROTE 
Francis Barnard, Governor of Massachusetts Colony, in 
1764, “it will be necessary to reduce the number of them, 
. and in general to divide by natural boundaries in- 


stead of imaginary lines.” 

Compare this counsel with Jefferson’s own conception: 
“T think,” he wrote Madison from Annapolis in 1784, “the 
territory will be laid out by passing a meridian through 
the . . . mouth of the Gr. Kanhaway from the Ohio to 
L. Erie, and another through the rapids of Ohio from the 
Same river to Michigan and crossing these by parallels of 
latitude 37° 39° 41° etc., allowing to each state an extent 
of 2° from north to south.” 

Thus each state was pocketed in a neat square, each 
with a Greek name lifted from Jefferson’s classical edu- 
cation. The five states (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin) that actually came into being escaped the 
names and some of the boundaries. 

But we cannot blame Jefferson. A wilderness is like 


5 


—In his third article, Mr. MacKaye traced the 
genesis of geotechnics in the USA and the part 
played by Thomas Jefferson with his pioneer in- 
terest in American expansion. Once the criss- 
cross claims of the original thirteen states had 
been liquidated in the Great Lakes region, he 
confronted its first basic question—folkland vs. 
colony? His “statehood” scheme, as the demo- 
cratic answer, was finally formulated in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 


MACKAYE 


an ocean—a blank on the face of the planet, a thing to 
be rendered comprehensible only in terms of latitude and 
longitude. Blame, if blame there be, must be placed on 
all concerned for not taking the sound advice of Gover- 
nor Barnard as to “natural boundaries.” This was every 
body’s business, and therefore nobody’s. The result was 
a constellation of states which, though “regional,” make 
poor “regions.” Not one of them forms a rounded unit 
of development, or coincides with any natural or con- 
venient scheme of flowage—of water, commodity, or 
population. 

Here, then, was a marked defect in the original plan. 
The state, as devised in the Ordinance of 1787, was not 
a natural unit of growth or sovereignty. 

The natural geotechnic unit of the early non-nomadic 
civilizations was the river valley, notably the land of 
Egypt, gift of the Nile. The natural boundary between 
valleys is the line along the ridge which separates their 
respective drainages (the divide). Asa rough and ready 
rule, subject to very liberal modification, the basic seat 
of geotechnic development is the river basin or water- 
shed, which is a cross-section of the land from top sum- 
mit to ocean level. 

This rule was recognized ify international law in the 
days of exploration for new settlement. Invoking it, 
LaSalle in 1682, standing at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, claimed for his liege, Louis XIV, the total Missis- 
sippi drainage basin from the Appalachians to the un- 
known Cordilleras. He called it the land of Louis, or 
Louisiana. 

Let us improvise history. Suppose that on the “beauti 
ful April morning in 1607” Captain John Smith with his 
lusty crew had not anchored near Chesapeake Bay, but 
at the mouth of the Father of Waters. Suppose their 
descendents, instead of moving “westward-ho” roughshod 
across range and river, had moved “northward-ho” 
up-river along the banks of Father Mississippi and_ his 
constituent children—the Ohio, the Missouri, the Tennes 
see, and his other tributaries. Suppose they had laid out 
state bounds on nature’s lines instead of the cartogra- 
phers’—on lines which separated one river valley from 
another instead of separating up-stream from down. 

Such common sense cooperation with the law of gravi 
tation, aside from its other benefits, would have saved a 
host of headaches for the federal courts, howls in the 
halls of Congress and barrels of ink in editorial offices. 
Every state would then have been just naturally a “Val- 
ley Authority” in itself. “State rights,” so far as affected 
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by stream flow, would be in harmony with the inexorable 
rights of Ol’ Man River, and not be ever at outs with 
him—as badly as King Canute was purported to be with 
Ol Man Neptune. 

Between the institution of state and colony there is no 
comparison. As Jefferson sensed it, one is sovereignty 
and the other subserviency. But pity ‘tis that our state 
boundaries so seldom follow Ol’ Dame Nature’s. Na- 
ture’s states are the river basins; each is a sovereignty, 
one inside the other—the Allegheny inside the Ohio and 
the Ohio inside the Mississippi. Nature’s states work 
together in perfect harmony; their “compacts” have been 
worked out during the eons since the last geologic uplift 
of the land mass. The closer man’s states coincide with 
the Dame’s, the closer our regional sovereignty coincides 
with those carved by our rivers, the better for us mere 
men. Jefferson’s statehood scheme did not provide for 
this coincidence. 

The latest man-made instrument for so doing is the 
Valley Authority. That ominous word “Authority” ap- 
plies to waters and not persons, and usually embraces 
parts of several states. Persons go on about their busi- 
ness just as they always have, from electing a Congress- 
man to jailing a town drunk. As a legal instrument, the 
Valley Authority derives from the commerce clause of 
the U. S. Constitution. It is by no means perfect; it is 
still an experiment, just as was the first steam locomotive. 
That implement was based on the laws of pressure; this 
one, on the law of gravitation. The locomotive scared 
the horses and fell into the ditch. The Authority may 
scare the politicians or dam the wrong stream. In each 
case there are mistakes which are subject to correction, 
but the principle is sound. The Authority is the outcome 
of a solid effort to bring man’s concept (and practice) 
of sovereignty in harmony with nature—and the river’s. 


SCHOOLS AND SETTLERS 


Phvne EXPLORED ONE SHORTCOMING IN THE NorTHWES1 
Ordinance of 1787—and before taking up another—let 
me point out, parenthetically, that the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was as much interested in the spread 
of intelligence as in the trek of people to the Middle 
West; that is, in equipment for citizenship that would go 
into the building up of new states. 

Once their cabins were up, settlers in those parts built 
free schools. Thanks to Jefferson, there was history back 
of that—for the Charter of the Northwest Territory pro- 
vided for the greatest public endowment of education the 
world had ever seen. In a region now the seat of five 
great commonwealths, that charter set aside for school 
purposes a share of every township. Through these land 
grants, from crossroad schools to state universities, sprang 
the public school system of the Great Lakes region 
which was to set the pace for the whole West. 


THE FEE SIMPLE DESPOT 


ESIDES THE STATEHOOD SYSTEM, THERE WAS ANOTHER 
major feature of the Ordinance of 1787 affecting Amer- 
ican habitability. This was the public land system. Once 
the United States came into possession of the Northwest 
Territory, it functioned in two ways--(1) as sovereign, 
and (2) as land owner. In capacity (1) the USA di- 
vided its sovereignty with future communities of the 
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folkland; it provided for their ultimate statehood. In 
capacity (2) the USA divided its ownership with future 
citizens of the folkland; it provided for their ultimate 
“landhood.” 

By this I mean something as definite for the single 
individual as statehood is for the community of in- 
dividuals. Statehood gives control (in part) to activity 
within a bounded area of land. “Landhood” gives con- 
trol (in whole) to the land itself within a bounded area. 
This is effected by “an invention of the Devil”—and of 
our revered Anglo-Saxon ancestors. It is still worshipped 
at the altar of Nordic tradition; its spelling is that of 
austere Roman obeisance; it is the fee simple title to 
“real property.” 

Real indeed! 
piece of our real planet Earth. 
sovereignty over such piece. It is the alleged “right” of 
Farmer John Doe or of Lumberman Richard Roe to do 
whatever he pleases with his so-called “own.” He may 
treat as he likes his own piece of earth with total dis- 
regard of everybody else. If he so desires, he may shove, 
or let it slide, into the sea—and he does. Messrs. Doe 
and Roe are doing this right now in (and to) the land 
of America. They are ruining, every year, as the result 
of needless erosion, half a million acres.* 

“But,” you say, “erosion is inevitable; every geologist 
will tell you that even mountains are worn down to 
level plains.” 

Surely they are. Nature herself is wearing down the 
face of the United States about one inch every thousand 
years. But in so doing she does not prick the skin of the 
earth’s face. But man does. That is the whole difference 
between geologic erosion and man-made erosion. The 
“knife” man uses is of several brands—ax, plow, hoof, 
and fire are chief among them. Reckless logging, 
wrongly placed plowing, overgrazing, forest fires—by 
these methods man can do in a year what nature cannot 
repair in a century. But there are ways of preventing 
this bleeding process. They consist in proper methods of 
handling those “knives” (ax, plow, hoof, fire) : 


It is real and absolute rule over a real 
It amounts to private 


—Use the ax in the production forest, the kind best 
suited to growing timber, occupying generally the level 
ground or easier slopes; and chop no more each year 
than grows. But spare the protection forest, the natural 
cover on the steeper slopes, which is chiefly valuable for 
checking rapid run-off. 

—Plow along the contours so as to make terraces to 
check run-off, and not up and down the slopes to make 
gullies. 

—Limit hoof to turf; limit the number of sheep and 
cattle to the capacity of the range—in short, do not 
overgraze it. 

—Prevent forest fires. 

All these things can be done and are being done. The 
ax is controlled in the National Forests and where timber 
cutting is conducted according to forestry. The plow 
is controlled on demonstration farms under cooperative 
agreements between farmers and the U. S. Government 
(Tennessee Valley Authority or Soil Conservation 
Service). The hoof is controlled on the National Forests 
by grazing regulations. Forest fires can be fully con 
trolled only by the great roving public, and only after it 


American Land,” Miscellaneous Publications No. 596, page 5 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service), 1946 
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Youth in Today’s World: Conference Report 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


PERMEATED THE ATMOS to the store of written material assen 

at the National Guard in preparation tor the Conteret 
Armory at Washington, D. C., Decem Now, armed with tour printe 
ber 3-7, when over 5,000 persons trom ments representing a synthe 
every state and territory in the United accumulation, they had 
States and a number of foreign countries nation’s capital to prepare a 
met together for the Midcentury Whit for meeting the problems whi 
House Conference on Children and children and young people { 
Youth. ing healthy personalities 


lay people represent run smack up against the 
1] 


Professionals and 
ing every field of service to children, lem of a 


they and thousands of their friends and agic 
colleagues back home had been planning _ they faced the grim re 
tor more than a year tor this fifth de ing they could say 


cennial national conterence on children, iny value to the 
called by President Truman in Septem it helped them develo; 

1949, Working as members of Con sonalities that can withstand te 
ference committees, cooperating agencies, — adversity. 


or on state and local youth commissions. President Truman 
- 


they had gathered facts about children’s when he warne 


eds, surveyed local conditions, pulled the nation faces 
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together available kne wledge on child in our history 


development, and otherwise contri d “We cannot 
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much more than subject’ matter Yet parents 


schools are too tew and too crowded Differences 


of opinion ) whether 
ipment is antiquate d, the teachers ursery schools art help or a hindrance 
ind many ot them = in Ss Were carricd 


trained, or temperamentailly session ot the 


d to their work, the programs recommendation 
schools in 


ith the three R’s than 1 publi 10 ( .S red by del 


Nnunity msistence are more 


ae : ' 
ldren develop their potential gates who 


he proportion. of national in cation 
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bitterly contested by those who see them 
as an encouragement to mothers to hand 
over their responsibilities to outsiders. 
It was also opposed by some delegates 
who believe in the usefulness of nursery 
schools but a public venture. 
Nevertheless, the Conterence upheld it. 

Se hool flood 


of blame for not being realistic in their 


not as 
came in tor a 


systems 


vivid indictment 
Davis of the Uni 


most 
\lhson 
versity of Chicago. 
“The 
of children in the lower socio-economic 
their 


programs, the 
coming trom 


vast store of ability in millions 


groups is largely because 
the 
cultural habits of the working groups,” 
The fact that 


the children in our schools 


wasted 


teachers do not understand basic 


Professor Davis charged. 
70 percent of 
come from the lower socio-economic 
groups, and 95 percent of the teachers 
middle socio-economic 


from. the groups 


results in a great “cultural divide,” he 
explained. 

Professor Davis told of studies carried 
social anthropologists showing 


“delin 


on by 


that behavior frowned on as 


quent” by “middle class teachers, clini 
cians, and psychiatrists” is in slum chil 
dren often a pertectly realistic, adaptive, 
socially acceptable 


and response to 


“In lower class families, phvsi 


reality. 


cal aggression is as much a normal, 


socially approved, and socially incul 


cated type of behavior as it is in fron 
tier Communities, 
this 


differ 


and extremely 


Among the sad_ results of mis 


understanding of socio-economic 
“ 1 
ences are an unrealistic 


uninteresting curriculum” and “cultur 


ally biased” intelligence tests. Because 
the 


groups have no basis,of experience for 


children ot lower SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


questions on most in 
make 
and are shunted into slow groups, the 


More 


over, he charged, school systems have 


answering the 


telligence tests, they poor scores 


Chicago educator maintained. 
“usually provided poorer buildings and 
equipment, and higher teacher-loads for 
those schools located in the lower socio 


economic neighborhoods, because — the 
pupils there are suppesed to be ‘inferior’ 
in mental ability.” 

The schools were also scrutinized in a 


Marquis Childs, 
Syndicate, 


panel meeting where 
United Feature and Earl 
James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner ot 
Education, considered the educator's role 
in building responsible citizenship. “The 
adolescent youth has been encouraged to 
accept the fruits of a free society with 
out contributing to its sustenance or its 
future growth,” Mr. Childs charged, and 


he warned: “We will continue to allow 
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this to happen at our imminent peril.” 

Our only hope, Mr. Childs argued, 
it to “teach young people the meaning 
of free choice in a free society.” rut 
he questioned the possibility of achiev 
ing this under an “educational system 
that is far too often treated as though 


kind of 


could be curtailed or ignored at wil 


that 


] 
I 


It were merely a luxury 


Less pessimistic, Commissioner Me 


Grath posed a number of questions for 
‘ ‘ 

to evaluate their 

“Are our 


classrooms democratic or authoritarian? 


educators who wish 


own roles as citizen molders: 


Do teachers show genuine and continu 


ing interest in the real problems of their 
Is every pupil yiven a chance 


total pro 


children? 
to participate in the school 
gram? 


The home, the school and the com 


' 1] ] | 
munity all have important roles in edu 
cating tor citizenship, he said 

Teachers and parents can jearn uch 


from each other and must work to 


1 
wreed, while a 


| 


lessening 


gether, one workshop 
panel put the responsibility tor 
“school-family tensions” on parents by 
participating in school activities. In an 


Ashby, Na 


other group, Dr. Lyle W 
tional Education Association, urged ¢ 
the American 


people the immediate necessity of pro 


cators tO impress upon 


viding well trained and emotionally ad 
justed teachers in the classrooms, enough 


classrooms so that children will at least 


have a place to sit down, and decently 


1 ") 
equipped classrooms in which childre 1 


and teachers can work effectively 


Youth delegates took active part in th 


school discussions. “There ought to be a 
law against so much competition,” said 


one seventeen-year-old, and so stimulated 


consideration of the effects of competi 


tive as against cooperative programs and 
activities on youth's aims and outlook 


Discussions of leisure time activities 


brought out their potentialities as educa 


tional forces, as well as the opportuni 


provide tor play and self 


Chere 


ties they 


pression. seemed to 


a 
W 'tTh RENCHI 


Housr Conri 
agreement that adults should “recognize 


and develop the traits acquired through 


leisure which lead to healthier children 
emotionally, mentally and 
Charles K. Brightbill, 


secretary of the 


physically, 
spiritually,” as 
executive President s 
Commission on Religion and Welfare in 
Other dele 


is providing 


the Armed Forces, put it 


gales saw recreation 


means of escape; a method for express 


' : ‘ 
ing inner feelings: de velopment of socia 


attribute §, experience 
tion All the 


world wont Improve youth unl SS adults 


m proup coopera 
recreation halls in the 
eadership and set good 
examples, 1 Gertrude Wilson 
of the Educational Alliance, New York 


Youth that 


young people 


provide healthy 
observe 
delegates maintained 
were not interested in 


recreation programs unless they had a 


part in the planning 


> 


sized protessional training as of prim 
iportance but forth a 
know! 


can bt 


OCIAI ERVICES EMPH 
also brought 
igreement that scientific 

1 
child 
applied effectively only by persons who 


have 


t community 


| 
veneral 


edge about development 


a real feeling for children ack 
cited as a 
hazard to Manuel 
Kaufman, Philadelphia Health and Wel 


this on 


support: was 


proper services. 


] 


fare Council, blamed genera 


apathy toward social work, this coun 


tradition of | self-sufficiency, the 
that 
cate weakness, the stigma attaching to 
those who ask help. 

The 


services In 


trys 


opinion requests for service indi 


Hee 
lack or inadequacy of variows 


out in a 


de leg 


rural areas came 


number ol meetings where ites 
urged extension of health, welfare, voc 

tional guidance, and church services to 
neglected communities. It also was sug 
gested that the armed forces cooperate 
with employers and vocational guidance 
experts to help shape the long ranye 
vocational future of those inn 


service 





Forces Affecting Children 





j 


mMmuni2e our children 


“We 


against the 


cannot 


times,’ one delegate — re 


marked, voicing the Conference's con 


viction that the “forces” of contempo 


rary life must be made more positive 


for children. 


Religion came into. the picture as a 


hopeful potential, weakened in com 


parison with its historical influence, but 


still available as a source of strength 


tor withstanding today tensions 


criteria which 
| | 


religion provides for all races and 


“Unless and until the 


con 


ditions of men are commonly accepted, 


democracy itself cannot be 


Jame s \ 


American Jewish Committee 


The mn lement { Il tak 
1 common elements of a atl 


foundation, said 
of the 
s 


that can be helped in personality de 


velopment were sought In a pal meet 


21 














ition 


trom 


se that each ventures alon 


i 


ol 


« 


\ 


nes 


spirl 


INFER 
effects 
of the 

speaker or 

the 


to the 


dent to 
referred 
Two 
Services to chil 


to provide 


he nation 


possible 


tron. 
the disrupting 
young people, 


of the crisis 


whatever sup 


lifficulties 


the Con 
N tional 
lelegates 
te ve lop 
it a time 
stributing a 


Atomic 


prevail 


Mr Bondy 
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ind Wi 
9 children, 


loyment 


Marion 


from such 


some LYains: ¢ 


our national 
the youtl 
prospects 
s trom par 


iting and belon; 
rls, too, should contribute some 
suggested Dorothy Stratton ot 


Scouts of the USA. She re 
to questionnaires whic 


answers h 
that y school girls are 
cts ot mobiliza 


1 their “boy 


Youth delegates: Nancy Rossman, Girl Scouts of America; Stefan Anderson, Junior Red Cross; Ernestine Herbin, New Homemakers 
America; Arnulf Pins, National Social Welfare Assembly; Marjorie Jean Fitten, Salvation Army; Dianne Mathre, 4-H Clubs 


of 














the agencies serving such children. How 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen, Philadel 
I 1 that community 
service job in 
community wide 
tron Efforts at 


th provision 


seg } 
Lames 


net with 


divorce and others who are 


passed around” received attention trom 


| 
a group considering the effect of law on 


| Karl N. 


family Llewellyn ot 
the School ot Law, 


weltare 
Univer 


mak« 


more use of arbitration in working out 


Columbia 


sity, suggested that the courts 


human relations 
Children in families ot inadequate 


ne, children of migrants and others 


the move,” and children of work 


' ' 
mothers were also re garded as ha 
probiems, while a few d 
: ' 1] 

hat children 


ICC special 





in 





j 


Federal 


R. Ewing 


its National Committee, 


Lenroot, chiet of the 


Oscar 


ind Katharine | 


Children’s Bureau, as secretary. There 


Council on 
I laze | 


representa 


] 
Was also an ViIsOry 


Federal Particiy chairman, 


K. Stiebeling up of 


es of federal departments, which r« 


ported on ft al vices to children 


On the Conference 


essentially movement 


fourths o 


oluntary u if I unda 
1 


ons Or niz a aNV1duals 


National 


ot protessionals an avmen 


irts of the country who hay 


1 P 1] 
1 special concern for childre 


: ' 
isory Council on National Agencies, 


chairman, Robert E. Bondy, included 


representatives from 464 national 


24 


children and youth, 
Girls to the National 


Manutacturers. — Its 


trom the 


\ssociat ol Ad 
State and Local A 


ISOTY) ounci on 


onterence 
and r t thousands 
themsel 


representing just 


of public and 


ranizations and services “back hom« 


Business—T! Na 
Survey, Decen 


I ve rvbody's 
Children,” The 


ber 1950.) 


Hions 


In spite ot this example of public and 


} 
Oluntary cooperation some feching 


d in and a 


House 


“VOICE 


meetings 
White 


meant to be the 


committee 
private contabs that it the 
Conterences are 
should ve oa 


peopic there 


ronment: participation 
a CISCUSSION ¢ 
d should 


te} 
rOHOW-Ut 


ne out 


whether public funds of any kin 


be used finance Conterenc« 


Contereng 


ictivities However, the 


methods of hammering out recommen 
dations through workshops, committees 
and finally through the total assembla; 

inder Mr. Ewing's exceedingly patient 
chairmanship, must in some measure 
have dispelled such tears ot government 
control, 

the Profession 


was implicit in the Conference's tocus 
Unlike many another large assembly, it 


broke 


of narrow 


| 
never down into small segments 


interests with the experts 


concentrating only on their own special 


ties Educators, social workers, 


] ] 


tional counselors, pediatricians, psychia 


health 


together in 


ists, nurses, public administra 


tors, worked preparatory 


committees, in the worshops, and on 


the panels. The child remained w hole. 


/ f 


The Conterence’s avde circle o 


participation Was representauve ol all 


the racial and religious groups—Protes 


white, N 


American, 


tant, Catholic, Jew, 


gro, 
American Indian, 
Spanish American 


explicitly 


Japanese 
Ihe states had been 
instructed to include in their 
delegations representatives of all grou 

of any considerable proportions in their 


populations Only one, Georgia, had 


WO 1 
balked at tormit an interracial dek 
vation, and th all-white group sent DY 


Governor Talmadge had 
mented through 


other (G;scorg 


represel 


hi object 


young peopl 
is members ot 


Youth 


tion, chairman, Arnult M. Pins, as repre 


Conterence ¢ 


) 
isOry Participa 


sentatives national voluntary 


organization } as nembers ot stat 


dele gations about their wCr 


Voca 


ness tO Work wong with adults to so 


their own ! community problems, 


they rip about the tendency 


or some mmunity agencies to prt 


boards 
with what 


want they may h 


been open e cnaryg ot being 
sense ot being 
| 


hools, colleges, al 


representatiy¢ 
“cream ot 
organizauions few instances, ¢ 


insuilutions | lelinquents—they we 
in no sense or they obvious) 
said what | 
| here 
Herbin, 
North Carol 


been 


nstance, 


Bennett 
ould on 


expressin own deep 


tion when h ring. 1 hallenye 


fore S000 people the possibility ol 


achieving equality of opportunity 


“separate but equal” pattern. An 


] 


pressed foreign \ said in | 


conversation that this girl’s fearless at 


tack on a system to which she mu 


turn symbolized for him “the gre 
ot America 

There was a 
these young people that at times s« 
ilmost too sober inul one remerl 


the kind ot 


were 


world they are 


facing 

troubled, but they went abs 

business with 

was 

tine Herbin pu 
“Yesterday 

Tomorrow don't w 


} 


much about Today 


something!” 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Moving Ahead 


PROGRAM FOR 


\TIONAL 
nd young people has 
been launched. Its purpose is to trans 


Mid 


Conterence on 


recommendations ot the 
century White House 
Children and Youth into action, and to 


late the 


stimulate basic research in those areas 


of child care and development in which 


tested data are sull lacking for the guid 


ance Of parents and protessional worke rs. 


“You are seeking ways to help our 
ai 
children and young people become men 


and to make 
n better citizens. 1 think you should 
that work. It 


than ever. 


y and morally stronger 


press ght ahead with 


Ss more important now 
President of the 


These words of the 


United States rang in the minds and 


hearts of the delegates to the Midcentury 
White House ¢ 
tore the last of them had departed fro 


Nauonal 
Washington, long 


onterence meetings. Be 


the huge Guard Armory in 


range plans tor the 


months and years ahead were being 


shaped, and immediate activities for the 


coming days and weeks init 
\ substantial body of 

thought and planning lent impetu 

this beginning. Studies made by a 

low-up committee of the National Com 

White House ¢ 


hive 


onter 
work 


| 
groups at the meeungs culminated when 


mittee for the 


ence, and discussions by 
the final plenary session December 


National ¢ 


committec 


authorized the ommittec 


appoint a empowered 
carry forward 

That ' 
Committee began the work ot 
The 


posed of citizens strategic in work tor 


National 


organiza 


same evening, — the 


tion, new committee is to be com 


the well-being of children and youth in 


} ] 


the United States, and will include some 


members of the present National Com 


mittee and five representatives from 


White 


Councils 


House Conter 


State 


each of the three 


ence Advisory and Lo 
cal Action, National Organizations, and 
Youth. The committee is to be financed 
primarily by voluntary funds, and a 
small initial grant has already been s¢ 
cured. 


House 


carrying’ ON as 


Two experienced White Con 


ference staff members arc 
secretariat for the 


the beginning 


new 
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MELVIN A. GLASSER 


White House Conference Executive Director 


Elma Phillipson, who has been 


National 


execuulve 


group 
Consultant on Organizations, 
Lots 
Field 


and 


Is serving as secretary; 


White 


Consultant, Is to 


Csratz, House Conterence 


advise on. state 
local projects 
On Conterence 


al! sides the recom 


mendations have been hailed as 

stanual platform in support of chi 
and young people. See page 3] 
tional organizations, youth groups, and 
the Advisory ¢ State and Lo-»+ 
al \ction 


their 


ounch on 


] 


have already started to re 


continuing Conterence work 


to the main lines of action proposed } 


recommendations and to the ma 


designed to implement it. 


the s¢ 
chinery 
The 


from these 


action 


meeungs 1s sO preat and tl 


Impetus given to citizen 


« 


demands of the people home for 


movi forward are SO CXtensive 


help in 


ng 
Immediate answers 
Mar 
Advisory 

\ction 
the 


trom 


at we need to find 


some of their questions, said 
chairman ot the 


State 


raret Price, 


P ; P 
Council on and Loca 


which met the morning tollowin 


The 


territories ole 


Contecrence 133 iepates 


and 


1 to 


con 


Advisory Council, clected 


new officers, and selected tive members 


tinue their 


to serve on the new committee. 

The 
ther activitie to the 
the ¢ 


chance for a healthy personality,” and 


agreed to relate their tur 


central theme ot 


onference: “For every child a fair 
onterence materials [ot 


They 


proposed to use ¢ 
: | | j 
local interpretation and education 
recommended that every state 


White House ¢ 


' 
mediately get to 


onterence committee 


| 1 
work setting ocal 


prioritics among the Conference recom 


eins 
mendations, with periodic stock-taking 


tO ASSESS propre SS 


One quick method of high! 


onterence conclusions was su 


] ] ] 
several de evates hamely, 


? ns 
ad dissemination of the “Pled 
Children” and house-to-house canvass 1n 


] 


selected communities to explain the 


pledge to parents and to ask for their 
partuucipation 1 


See pa 


] 1 ] 

local activities to mmipie 
27] 

ment it Ce DLs] 


already announced 


December 14, the 
Connecticut’ Commission on Children 


ind Youth 


Many states have 
On 


yomny 


projects 


met to initiate an intensive 


Marquis Childs, columnist, took part in a panel discussion at 
one of the sess:ons of the Midcentury White House Confereonce 

















nsion 


rticipate 


opyecuve 
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What Bends the Twig? 


Science’s new knowledge about factors which make or mar human personality 


—as summarized for the White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


MARION ROBINSON 


t § per 


; cituzens? This 1 acknov that \ mal ex nce, just there is in organ 

What conditions ot lite are necessary to ther is neither t tl r\ ( ( t \ eport, ind “the 
development? ll good planning ne ithoritative theo f person ( tru 1 to follow inner laws 

ind planning velopment, there 1s wy levelopment,” needing from adults 


rit nad 
pepin — 


es With a poll 
leliberations on the 
estions, the Conferen 
the somewhat over 
‘ming together un 

ki own about 

the healthy personality 


the implications of this knowledge 
the conduct of social institutions. 
resulting volume, known a 


Finding Report: a Digest,” represents | 
é t to life ex] 


i vear’s work of over a hundred experts COneCU I . Na Ires, an u } al Ing As w 1] be 


many fields of endeavor, working 


‘ ‘ y A q ey cu col 
the leadership of Helen Witmer a present: the vies ve component 
faculty of the School of Social | Lise 
ote : Per eg : : y solution 1s V 
Work. University ot California at Los ig at s Brn: saat rat than in an absolute 

ae an ee i hiatrist ombined in this definit 

\ are and Ruth Kotinsky, educa shies . r,s hese experts, when each o 
tional philosophy expert. Issued in di } t 1s first appears it is “in its 
gest form in advance ot the Conterence, ’ i , : liebe ne rest and most unequivoc il form,” and 


the complete report is to be printed in 


solution 1 serious and decisive 
book form within the year. The report wh py ntY's Me t e fi f the eight components ot 


was produced under the guidance of a ‘ ’ t heal t th 1S { 
; heal itv, e “sense o 


technical committee, the members ol rust, ry during the first 


which were drawn from the tields o t | 
to a climax at 


education, health, Jaw, philosophy, psy MAN I LOPMENT i ynine t f ag This, say the ex 
} \ 


Boe lic} -t | ae 

ology, religion, social work, and the t tual, n ona pirt I Pf mportant component 
social sciences finitely more comy 

Written in simple, readable, and well Howermng plant, Say 


organized tashion, the report is useful rgan, each mental « 

for both parent ind professional. In its own pattern, 

fact. it is vluable reading for any levelopment. To 
it not only informs, but 1e «physical and 


the fact that all OT us, even 1 t t the human being, \ 
irough =casual contacts, share in the ble to add, I 


ommon job of “bringing up” the 


I 
generation One of the report's emotiona 


qgualit is a reassuring note bined 


, ; \ j ] 
scussion of the sturdy naturalness nort 
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CONFERENCI 


stake here tor he 


coming an independent 


} 
use help 


important 


who is able to 
of others in 


the adults in his lite are 


meet this challenging period by 


1 } 14 
1 healthy balance of 


abk 


he Is 


rature 
stressed by many 

this may be 
the 


al 


Ww hic h 


nse ot 
| t } 1 } 
out what Kind 


rally impossible 
sy substitutes for 
desires, 
meagerest. equipment 
tor high imaginings.” 
too, that the 
sharit 
flr 


Inhnuences 
Ictans have 


ce 


lt tor mere thoughts, 


at care must be 


report, “that vounysters 


teel what these 


sense Of accom 


W ho h ive yvotten 


j ful] 
erTIOdsS = successtully 
1 } 
veloped teeling 
mitiauive are 
further progress, 
not vet made cle: 
hild 


ise children 


ronment thus 


report, 


rrowtl 


ability to cooperate, laying the ground 


work for responsible citizenship. 


With the 


is for many young people, 


onset of adolescence, which 
“a period of 


storm and_ stress, when previous cer 


tainues are questioned and previous con 


tinuities can no longer be relied on, 


the natural needs of the person lead him 


er * 3 ay 
to begin to develop a “sense of identity, 


as a step toward “finding his role in 


society This personality development 


is, of course, accompanied by rapid 


1 ’ ] ! 
physical growth and many physiological 


changes. The feeling of identity, achieve 


ment of which is symbolized in the 


{ 


adolescent clique, the special mode of 


| 


and language, 1s 


dress, gesture, 
important to the young person, tor It 1S 
his ly sa 


f | 
ness of his biological drives and the au 


“on feguard against the lawless 
thority of an 


As 


hood he 


overweaning conscience 


the adolescent edges into adult 


reaches out for experiences 


which will further the growth of three 


other important personality components 
1 sense of intimacy, a parental sense, and 
The 


UPON a SUCK 


i sense of integrity first of these 
| | | ee | 
leans Neavily esstul achieve 


lol t ae ‘ 
adolescent sense of rdentity, 


“Higt 


write, 


ment of the 


1] } 
the experts belleve school ave 
} 


boys and girls,” they “use eac 


si 
rbal 
thinks, 


other's company for an endless ve 


what each 
| 


do, asa 


examination of other 


feel and wants to means O 


defining identuty. In late adolescence 


the need is for “fuston with the essence 


of other people, and communion with 


their 


am IS REFERRED TO AS THE P 


1 lite ral 


own inner resources 


sens almost phrase, 


used to designate the “interest. in 


ducing and for ct 
attitude 


pro 


caring lren of one’s 


1 


own, as well as the 


toward other people s 


i «parental kind ot — responsibility 


creauve activity 


they add, 


toward the products of 


ot other sorts.” Howey 


‘the mere desire for possession. ot 


en does hat this cor 


1 1 : 
ponent of the personality fas 
\ ' | 


: . . ice 
developed Rather, the essentia 


ment is “to nourtsh and nurture what 
has been produced, 


accept ones own chil nm as a trust ol 


he community, in contrast to extensions 


one s own personality or mere 


one happe ns to 
} 
le Howermy ¢ 


1 1 : 
comes about with the 


SCTISe of inteyrityv, 


the 
{ 


detined in a much more profound 


se than we accustomed tt 


Dominant tdeal h as honor, coura 


faith, self-discipline “become the core 


of the healthy personality’s integration, 
and the individual is “able to accept his 
individual life cycle and the people who 
have become significant to It as mean 
ingful within the segment of history 1n 
Such an 


and different love of 


which he lives.” integration 


results in a “new 


one’s parents,” and acceptance of re 


1 1} 
sponsibility tor ones own life, as we 


as “comradeship with men and women 


of any times who have created orders, 


objects, and sayings conveying human 


dignity and love.” Perhaps it is easier 


to flavor what is in the minds of thes 


writers by looking at their description 
ot the adult who has not achi ved the 
sense of integrity: “The adult who lacks 


this may wish he 
.. He fears 


and 


integrity sense 


could live life over again 


death and cannot accept his one 


life cycle as the ultimate of life. 
In the extreme, he 


} 
only 
experiences disg 


and despair 


] MUST I 
child lives 


R , 
calendar. 


BORNE IN) MIND THAT NO 


ind grows by the clock and 
ly 
speed ot 


make it clear 


Children differ gre 
their comparative manner and 


These 


ages at which these personality 


growth. writers 
that the 
le Ve lop 


fact that children deal with 


components are approximate, 


ind that the 
the 


central problem of various periods 


differently does not one is more 


The ultamate 


mean 


adequate than another. 


] 


goal is the healthy personality and this 


child 


one 


“can dev just as well the 


who grows hts and starts as in 


who grows at a steady, even pace.” 
\s 
s well-known that fifty ve 


regarded 


for the differences themselves, 


ars ago sci 


tists onstitutional factors as 


| “ 
enurely ponsible, and parents were 


considered fo untortunate ce 
pending ot hat kind ot 


had 


vironment was “disco 


tunate ofr 
children they 


happened acquire.” Then et 


ered.” and en 


vironmental factors became the clue to 


the whole n Today, these writers 


report, opinion. stands some 
where 1 middle Research I is 
established that there are inherited poten 


Som tudies suggest that cer 


] 


ana 


tralities 
tain ~otentialities 


habits of resy 


physical SOmNie 


onse are influenced 


} 
natal conadit ndings ot 


SCICNUSIS certain physio 


OIC il fact 


their 


people, along 


with psvcholiogical components, 


And 


obsers won 


Ate unalt rabl DY environment 
there and 


is much research 


over the last) twent 


show the protound int of environ 
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mental factors upon both child and 
adult 

On the whole, these technicians seem 

ss concerned with the origin of dit 

terence than with the way it 1s_ re 

arded by parents and others who have 

responsibility tor children in their tor 

mauve years. Study and = observation, 

notably work reported tor this document 

by Sibylle Escalona, of The Menninger 

Foundation’s department of — research, 

show that children differ, among other 

things, in degree of activity, sensitivity, 

ectual endowment, and rhythm ot 

Guven these differences, what 

do with them? These experts 

ring out the fact that all these differ 

ences affect the way children move 

wh the various stages of develoy 

and their consequent needs. Thus 

baby may have a more 

Im ac quiring a sense ol 

may need protection fro 

and the very active cl 


more frustration in dey 
of autonomy, and will 
| ot firmness 
show. that 
ial functioning definitely 
ith changes in home, schoo! 


ind his emotional state, and these writers 
i at | 


at the link between intellectua 
; : 
endowment and social and phychologica 


; ¢ } } 
actors needs to be better understood 


| HESE EXPERTS TAKE THE SAM ATTI 


tude toward the tact ot illness, another 


situation which may make a_ child 
“different.” There is evidence that 
physical illness slows up psychological 
growth—indeed, that it may cause the 
child to regress to earlier stages ot de 
elopment. However, it is pointed out 
that handling based on understanding 
ot the effects of illness upon child de 
clopment can prevent or muinimizc 
this. For instance, the blow that illness 
or accident can deal to a newly ce 
cloped sense of trust can be mitigated 
by loving care, and the threat to au 
tonomy of confining illness can be re 

ved by not strictly and needlessly en 
forcing sickroom rules and regulations 
The results of poer nourishment and 
low vitality are’ less well understood 
than the effects of acute illness, but 
studies have shown that they affect every 
organ and function of the body and that 
they profoundly influence emotional 
states \ knotty problem here is that 
the poorly nourished child may need 


more encouragement trom adults, 
the writers point out, in many 


} 
s where children are mal 
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lore 


Iwo conferees who pleaded for a better application of 
knowledge—Leonard W. Mayo, left, and Dr. Benjamin Spock 


trom 
iin , ‘ hurts , obo 
inig ue Py { ! t i i 


tried to do Mu sullicien ; id them a 


acknowledging that” parent-child 


tions are “decisive” they repeated SS } 1 iu I parents lie in some 


the 


fact that the key to success hh 1 ad 1 discussions and deseriy 


the attitude of the parent. Techniques, { various stages throug! 


they feel, are valuable only when em 


] 
pioyed 


j 


with 


for the 


portant 


and 


the 


conn 


1 the child progresses. During the 
by “parents who carry them out ears when he is developing the sense 
lence and genuine concern of autonomy, instance, I 

child’s well-being.” The most 1m lust Exper ver and ove 
factor in child de elopment, they ‘ n 2, ind thoug 1 need 
‘ ill tone of the home | nt irmness he also needs h 


il rearing of | ) ing in his effort to stand on his ow: 


Is “pretty mu ’ loving an m ain, When his sense of taut 


1] 
tronauy 


well-adju parents do spon is torem he “needs leeway 


taneously.” 7 is a wondertt yuraye ! and 


sturdy 


bit of humanity, and does 


necessanly suffer from handling by 


inexperienced parent. It is the sensit 


Ness 


peneral 


ot 


] 


turn the 


than 


There is 


response to his needs and the 


attitude of love and concern that 


trick. 
I 


ere 


may 


literature 


( ussed 


ment” 
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of the value of lo 


th 


V 


in 


vhich nust be 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ist of the Recommendations 


A condensation of the sixty-eight recommendations 


approved at the final session of the Conference. 


STUDY AND RESEARCH—T he ex 
pansion of research on child develo} 
ment and adjustment, under both public 


and voluntary auspices. Further study 


oy | 
underlying causes ot broken 


of the 
homes. Continuous scientific 


needs, objectives, alternatives, and eflec 


tiveness of all services. Comprehensive 


study of present body of laws, both state 


CITIZEN 
\cceptance of 


RESPONSIBILITY— 
cuzen responsibility 1or 
iding adequate community programs 
jucation, health, recreation, and so 
making l 


nimunity groups 


EDUCATION- 


iamuy i 


FAMILY LIFE 


VY of cduca 


EDUCATION-— deral 

on “without federal control” tor edu 

tional services in tax-supported publi 
“the issue 

considered o! 


’ “ ’ 
ICPIS auon. n¢ inciusion ( 


schools and kindergartens as a 
public educational opportunity 
extension = of opportunities — Tor 
education to qualified youth un 
heir Vay. Abolition of 


cation, 


HEALTH— Fstablishment of standards 


] 


of quality hospital care for mothers 


nd children, including recognition of 


the importance of avoiding unnecessary 


siety. Federal aid to states and lo 
to stimulate the early develop 
nt of local health services. 


RECREATION— T h 


screation centers in al 


provision of 


ne ighborhoods 
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towns 


youth 


RELIGION— Recogi 


hical pt 
ical Concepts as essential 


‘se 
levelopment of spi 
r 
nstuLuuons I 
lauon 
irch and state, and opposition to the 
ex hh] ae 1 
se Oi he public schools directly of 
rectly for religious educational 
The « xpansion and 


strel 


| 
us personne 


Mmw1O 


ECONOMIC AID 








More of the Conference 


Among the articles scheduled for 
future issues of The Survey are some 
White House 

Among these 


with their basis in 
Conference addresses. 
is “Socio-Economic Influences on 
Learning,” by Allison Davis, to ap 
pear in February, 1951. 
“Everybody's 
Young of the Nation,” by Kathryn 


Business the 


Close in The Survey for December 


1950, reports on pre-Conference 
fact-finding activities in the states 


and localities. 


separation ol 








sion 


to workers not pres 


lar improvement ¢ 
nsurance laws. A 


Initv services lo 


ver mnco 


DISCRIMINATION— Ss; 


President’s Civil Rights prog 
l 


nate tvp% 


THE HANDICAPPED— Exp 


e Nana px 














na 
in 


housing planning 
rg need es Pledge to Children 


sion 
lo you, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 
we, the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
AND THE POLICI Children and Youth, relying on your full response, make this ptedge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you 
may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we wil! help 
you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time 
help you to understand the rights of others, so that you may 
experience cooperative living. 

We wil! help you develop initiative and imagination, so thai 
you may have the opportunity freely to create. 

PROFESSIONS— [str ,1 , ; aoe : : 
e We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in work- 
wth an ue ul prot manship, so that you may have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will 
add to your learning, to your social experience, and to your 
happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of in- 
tegrity and the importance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the truth, 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use 
them for deepening your understanding of life. 
We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, 


so that together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve 
our economic practices, so that you may have the material basis 





MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


\ ince of social responsibility on th : 
for a full life. 
{ and COMMU ) 


sion and othe We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, 
Federal! so that you may develop your talents and contribute to a better 
nications a% world. 
; : 
for noncomme cationa We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards 
and help you grow in hea!th and strength. 
We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as 
needed, to provide foster care according to your inherent rights. 
We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to 
guide you more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 
As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a 
family life of your own and accepting larger social responsi- 
bilities, we will work with you to improve conditions for a’l 


children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at 
war, we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a 


world society based on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. 


So may you grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those 
qualities of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us al! and give 


us new hope for the future. 
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TH 


COMMON WELFARE 





Public 


SH BLAME THE COM 


ULD 


ortable residents of Chicago's big 


Edgewater Beach Hotel if, for three 
days early 


suspected that the 


wintry in December, they 


“welfare state” had 
them over bodily. For here at 
annual round table conference of 

Public Welfare Associa 
‘oe up 


welfare person, 


wards of a thousand of them, from the 


big wheels that turn in Washington, 
right down the line through states, coun 
ties, and cities to the last cog—the local 
worker 
Mrs. So 


her 


who figures out a budget for 


ind-So whose husband has left 


with six children and a misery in 


her back. 

This was the twentieth 
of the founding he APWA, and it 
the 


anniversary 


needec hart t “ extraordi 


nary progres rganizauon and 


those 


what it stand F nade in 


j 


two decades. Old timers, now dignified 


to the 


sso } * } 
as the tounders, Narked DackK 


basement room in a Boston church at 


a meeting ot the 
of Social Work in 1930, where a hand 
ful of them gathered to work out an 
that afford 
shesion than was found in the National 
Conterence. When old 

looked about them at the ¢ hicago meet 


National Conference 


organization would more 


these timers 


where all the states except Arizona 


were represented, when 


and 


they 


Vermont 

sensed the firm foundation of the 
movement itself and the vigor and con 
viction of the men and women who im 
] knew that they had 


plement it, they 
lived through a period when social 


miracles could, and indeed had hap 
pened. 
But was not intent on 


this meeting 


counting past gains but rather in apprais 
ing present problems and future chal 
lenges. Only one of the 

dulged in looking backward 


the annual dinner where the founders, a 


1 


sessions in 


This was 
of whom were present, 


dozen or more 


Welfare 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


were honored, and where Louis Brown 


the admitted daddy of the or 
ganization, recalled its early tribulations. 
On this 
sented its highest honor—the W. S. 
Terry, Jr., Memorial Merit Award—to 
Ruth Taylor the soon-to-retire director 
of the Westchester (N.Y.) County De 
partment of Public Welfare who, said 


Agnes Meyer of Washington, D. C., 
the “has 


low, 


occasion the association pre 


speaking for association, 
brought a flexible mind, wisdom, effici 
ency, and unfailing courage to thirty 
. five. years of public welfare service.” 
This table 


ference 


was called a round con 
indeed it 


There 


formal meet 


and 


was just. that. 


were tew 
ings but rather a succes 
ee soe 
small informal 


sion ot 


everyone 


with 


ones, where 


] e 1 
could find people 
to discuss com 
There 


were three general ses 


: 
whom 
mon problems. 
PF 
ions and as many pane 
j 


1 
iscussions, where aspects of the welfare 


were presented by authoritative 


scene 
speakers. 

The first of the general sessions heard 
from James J. Wadsworth, acting direc 
tor Civil the National 
Security Resources Board, the plain if 
defense 


of Defense of 


} 
civil 


Civil defense, 


sunpalatable facts about 
in the 


he said, must be a government function 


event of attack. 


built on the existing government struc 
ture with the welfare agencies and in- 
stitutions in the first line. He deplored 
the “take to the hills” mentality evi 
dent among many city dwellers and 
urged that all communities “fight the 
city” as a captain fights his ship. Evacua 
tion is a dangerous word, he said. There 
can be no mass stampede from critical 
target areas for the simple reason that 
there can be no surrender of our pro 


duction areas. Civil defense must func 


OPEB 


Faces Forward 


tion at the community, neighborhood, 
and family level with individual cour- 
age and initiative as its best weapons. 
At a second general session, Gover- 
nor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois took 
a long grave look at the field of public 
welfare in its relation to the world pic- 
ture. “In the light of the grim reali- 
ties.” he said, “two facts stand out with 
clarity: an increasingly apparent need 
and progressive public wel 
the equally 


for strong 


fare and 


services 
apparent fact that we are going to have 
diminishing funds with which to imple 
The cost of gov 
ernment, he has 
become the pre-occupa 


ment our programs. 
said, 


tion of the whole coun 
we do more 
less? I know 
I think we can. 
there is 


more to do.” 


ry. “Can 


for we 
must. 
God 
much 
No 
was Leon Keyserling, 
chairman of the Council 


knows 


less outspoken 


of Economic Advisers to the President, 
who spoke at the final session on “Pub 
lic Welfare in Our Changing Economy.” 


He sketched the 


for our economic strength and found 


extent and reasons 
many “aspects of optimism,” especially 
in “the greatest non-secret weapon the 
American people possess, our complex 
of business and industrial strength.” We 
face, he went on, a burden of indefinite 
duration which will mean a_ slowing 
the ot 
progress, but those who are working in 
field 


being 


down of pace general social 
“should not regard 
the 


The preservation of 


the welfare 


themselves as relegated to 


side lines. 
equality of opportunity, of facilities for 
health protection and general education, 


feeling of reason 


the continuance of a 
able economic security on the part of 


] 


the average family, will remain sources 


of strength in the trying times ahead.” 
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As the general sessions of the conter 
ence were notable for the forthrightness 
of the speakers so too were the several 
panel discussions which rivaled the gen 
eral sessions in the interest they aroused. 

At one of these, on “The Role of 
Public Welfare in Prevention and Re 
habilitation,” the discussion turned on 
family breakdown and financial de 
pendency, their causes and effects, with 
much evidence indicating the need for 
closer cooperation among all agencies 
at all levels to cope with the size and 
nature of the situation. Family break 
down, it was agreed, is the most impor 
tant single factor in the national prob- 
rehabilitation as it relates to 


public welfare. 


I HE PANEL, “WuicH Way Op Act 
brought out keen exchanges 


lem of 


Security?” 
between the participants who came from 
Administration, the 


Health and 


the Social Security 
Canadian Department of 


Welfare, the Social Security Department 
of the United 


CIO, and the General Electric Company. 


| 
Automobile 


The relative merits of contributory so- 


cial insurance versus flat grant benefits 


were argued and the assertion generally 


supported that the problem less one 


of income maintenance which was 


more or less taken for granted—than of 
medical care, and_ social 


bers of per 


retraining, 
services to keep larger num 
sons in the work force 

All the panels were outspoken, none 
more so than the one, “The Public 
Looks at Public Welfare.” Here news 
paper from New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Milwaukee traded 


people 
observations—or perhaps more accur 
ately, punches—with welfare people on 
what the _ public 


and why. | The 


knows and doesn’t 


know, newspaper folk 
that the 


for welfare 


were of the opinion public 


accepts the necessity work 
knows that it is very expensive but has 


no clear idea of what it is trving to do, 


Workers, 


and that the welfare people are over- 
sensitive to criticism. 

The welfare folk in turn held that 
the press ‘overlooked the fact that their 
social legislation 


job is to administer 


not to serve as guardians of the morals 
They felt that the press 


too often slanted the news of the public 


of the clients. 


igencies and blew up occasional un 
fortunate incidents. 

The upshot of it all was general 
agreement that the agencies needed bet 
ter press relations but that the best of 
relations would not cover up a bad job; 
that they needed to present their case 
simply, fully, without defensive colora 
tion. But, “Don’t depend too much on 
newspapers for getting your story across. 
Take your arguments to the people. If 
your public relations at the grass roots 
are favorable the papers will refines what 
they find there.” 

The group meetings were so numer 
ous that it is possible to give only an 


indication of their wide range. In every 








Send Your Nominations 


SurvEY AWARD RECOGNIZING “IMAGINATIVE 


b | “HE 
and constructive contribution to social work will 


o presented for the fourth time during the National 
Conference of Social Work, meeting in Atlantic City 
May 13 to 18. 

The award is a bronze plaque which is a memorial 
to the late Edward Devine, one of the founders 
of The Survey. The selection, however, is not madc 
by The Survey, but by an independent committee, 
the 1951 membership of which is here announced 
with warm appreciation. 


Ollie Randall, consultant on Services for the Aged, 
Community Society, New York City, is 
the chairman of the Award Committee, the mem 
bers of which are: 

W. Miller Barbour, executive secretary, Urban League 
of Denver. 

Lucy P. Carner, executive secretary, Division on Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Welfare Council of Metro 
politan Chicago. 

Gunnar Dybwad, supervisor, Children’s Division 
Michigan Department of Soctal Welfare, Lansing. 

A. A. Heckman, executive secretary, Family Service, 
St. Paul. 

M. Luella Hunt, executive secretary, 
Catholic Charities, Pittsburgh. 
Lillian J. Johnson, executive secretary, Ryther Child 

Center, Seattle. 

John C. Kidneigh, director, School of Soctal Work 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Rosemary Morrissey, public relations counsel, Orleans 


Service 


Conference of 


Now For 1951 Award 


Parish, Department of Public Welfare, 

Henry Redkey, rehabilitation specialist for the blind, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Arthur G. Rotch, secretary, Committee of the Perma 
nent Charity Fund, Inc., Boston. 

Isidore Sobeloff, executive director, 
Federation, Detroit. 

Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, member Advisory Commit- 
tee on Citizen Participation of the Community 
Chests and Councils and the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Forrester B. Washington, director, Atlanta University 
School of Soctal Work, Atlanta. 

Benjamin Youngdahl, dean, The 
Brown School of Soctal Work, 
versity, St. Louts. 


High rank distinguished reputation is in no 
sense necessary to Awards. 
One of the hopes in establishing it was that it might 
to bring to light unrecognized but “imagina- 
achievement in the social work 


Loutstana. 


Jewish Welfare 


George Warren 
Washington Unt- 


the winner of the Survey 


serve 
tive and constructive” 
profession. 
Readers are urged to send their nominations at 
must be accompanied by a de- 


to why the 


once. Each name 


scriptive statement as sender believes it 
should be specially honored. 

No nominations received after February 28 can be 
onsidered. Last year, several names came in too 
included. 
Address: The Survey 


New York 3, N. Y. 


( 
| 


late to be act promptly. 


Award, 112 East 


Please 
19 Street, 
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twenty-five groups, covering a wide 
range of special and technical subjects. 
In one of these, Stanley E. Davies, execu- 
tive, Community Service Society of New 
York, said an intake study in his or- 
ganization revealed mental health prob- 
lems in 45 percent of the cases studied. 
On the same program, Dr. Robert H. 
Dysinger of the U. S. Public Health 
Service reported that in the past three 
years appropriations under the National 
Mental Health Act had under-written 
sixty-six research projects, 27 percent of 
which were concerned with child de- 
velopment and adjustment. In addition, 
980 training stipends have been granted 
to graduate students, and $3,500,000 
have been paid to educational institu- 
tions for training of mental health per- 
sonnel. He reported that all states and 
territories were now participating in the 
program and that 145 new state clinics 
have been established. 


At the dinner meeting, which was 
presided over by Brooks Potter, presi- 
dent of FSAA’s board of directors, 
awards in ten categories of public in- 
formation on family service and family 
education were presented to represen- 
tatives of nearly thirty family agencies. 
Presentations were made by Mrs. Victor 
Shaw, of Fairmont, W. Va., newly 
appointed chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s committee on public relations. 

Dr. George F. Davidson, Canada’s 
deputy minister of health and welfare, 
making the dinner address, urged con- 
feres to gain understanding of the 
“diversity of dilemmas” faced by fami- 
lies in all parts of the world rather 
than taking it for granted that our prob- 
lems represent “the universal problems 
of humanity everywhere.” Africa’s popu- 
lation of two hundred million, for in- 
stance, is probably “not much concerned 
with the atom bomb,” insecurity “as we 


know it,” or the “conflict of ideologies.” 
However, we do have in common with 
most of the people of the world, “the 
struggle between traditionalism and 
change.” 

In North America, Dr. Davidson felt, 
the great problem is uncertainty of what, 
in the absence of a tradition to bequeath, 
we can encourage our children to hang 
on to. Pointing to the fact that the 
people in Asia, representing half the 
world’s population, are today “in the 
throes of social change and upheaval,” 
he said we can be sure of the fact that 
in the years to come “change will pre- 
vail.” Parents, social scientists, and 
leaders of social progress, said the 
speaker, face the challenge of seeing that 
in a world of change and crisis, “the 
family which is the keystone of our 
society is not left to find its way alone 
in its search for these unchanging values 
in a changing world.” 


& 


. . . People believe that to love is simple but that to be loved is most 
difficult. In our marketing orientation people think they are not loved 
because they are not “attractive” enough, attractiveness being based on any- 
thing from looks, dress, intelligence, money, to social position and prestige. 
They do not know that the real problem is not the difficulty of being loved 
but the difficulty of loving; that one is loved only if one can love, if one’s 
capacity to love produces love in another person, that the capacity for love, 
not for its counterfeit, is a most difficult achievement. . . . 





There is no more convincing proof that the injunction “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” is the most important form of living and that its violation is the 
basic cause of unhappiness and mental illness than the evidence gathered 
by the psychoanalyst... . 


Anyone who foves only one person and does not love “his neighbor” 
demonstrates that his love for one person is an attachment of submission 
or of domination but not love. Furthermore, anyone who loves his neighbor 
but does not love himse!f shows that the love of his neighbor is not genuine. 
Love is based on an attitude of affirmation and respect, and if this attitude 
does not also exist toward oneself, who is after all only another human being 
and another neighbor, it does not exist at all. The human reality behind 
the concept of man’s love for God in humanistic religion is man’s ability 
to love productively, to love without greed, without submission and domina- 
tion, to love from the fullness of his personality, just as God’s love is a 
symbol for love out of strength and not out of weakness. 

—Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion 
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Searchlight on the Schools 


EDUCATION AND MORALS, An Ex- 
i og Philosophy of Education, 
y age L. Childs. Appleton-Century- 

Crofts. $2.75 


THE BLIND SPOT IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, by Clyde Le- 
mont Hay. Macmillan. $2 


OUR CHILDREN AND OUR 
SCHOOLS, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Simon and Schuster. $4 


nee CONTINUES TO PILE UP THAT 
the American people are in an am- 
bivalent state of mind about the condi- 
tion of education. On the one hand, 
we have believed that our educational 
development was, on the whole, one of 
our. distinctive democratic national 
achievements. Yet, on the other hand, 
the apple of discord has been tossed into 
our midst, and the professional educa- 
tion associations, individual teachers, lay 
critics, parent-teacher organizations, pub- 
lic bodies of inquiry, and Life magazine 
are all hard at work telling us where 
we have fallen short and what we should 
do about it in corrective terms. Never 
has there been as much, as keen, and as 
contradictory advice proffered us as in 
the last ten years. An evaluation of 
the books and reports is no easy task, in 
part because of the profusion of new 
offerings and in part because they stem 
from such diversified basic philosophical 
outlooks. The three books betore us 
supply a characteristic case in point. 
Their one common belief 
that education is critically important and 


factor 1s a 


vitally in need of improvement. 


HE POINT OF VIEW OF PROFESSOR 
Childs has become widely known and 
influential to a whole generation of his 
students of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who know his vigorous exposi 
tion of a scientific, naturalistic human 
ism as the foundation of his educational 
views. For him, devotion to democracy 
become virtually the core of a religion; 


and the moral mandate in which educa 
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tion is involved is aid in helping in 
dividuals to make choices among 
“genuine life-alternatives.” “The process 
of selecting and rejecting, of fostering 
and hindering, of distinguishing the 
lovely from the unlovely, and of dis 
criminating the important from the un 
important, is unending in education.” 

Insistence upon the requirement of 
informed and tested (or testable) de 
cisions in all individual conduct runs 
persuasively through the entire presen- 
tation. All of this portion of the ana- 
lysis would be subscribed to by Mr. 
Hay, the second author here being re 
viewed. Where they part company is 
in their view of what should be em 
bodied in nurture, “in enrichment and 
liberation.” The actual moral problem, 
affirms Professor Childs, is that “of dis 
covering the means by which the nur- 
ture of the child can be made a process 
of enrichment and liberation.” But that 
this process should include any acknowl 
edgment of a transcendent element in life, 
any possibility of human relationship to 
some animating source and resource be 
yond itself—it is here that Childs and 
Hay become representatives of two typi 
cal and different approaches. 


And thus it is that the moralities, or 
moral aspects of human interests, which 
Childs is interpreting are those of “pri- 
mary experience,” of free inquiry, of an 
open society, of community, and of 
patriotism. And he wisely insists that 
“moral behavior is thus a function of 
the entire experience of the child, and 
all education is inescapably a form of 
character education.” Surely recognition 
of this truth has to become one of the 
underlying presuppositions of everyone 
concerned who is with educational re- 


construction. 


B.: CHILDS HAS HIS OWN KIND OF 


absolute, his own authoritarianism, that 
would seem to be more ruthless than it 
needs to be in inspiring the individual 
to search for “public data.” His posi 
tion ‘is well summarized thus: 
“Experimental inquiry reaches unity 
of belief, not by reliance on external 
authority and suppression of difference, 
not by persuasion through propaganda, 
not by the individualistic process of in 
ner intuition, but by universalizing the 
community of inquirers, by confronting 
and utilizing doubt to test and expand 
beliefs, and by employing empirical and 
public data and methods that foster un- 
coerced cooperation in the search for 
knowledge and standards. Through the 
use of these procedures, experimental in- 
quiry has socialized the process by which 
man comes to know. The morality 
implicit in this socialized method of at- 
taining belief defines a primary objec- 


f 


tive in any program of education con 


cerned to treat human beings not as 


mere means, but as ends in themselves.” 
Our loves and friendships, our esthetic 


enjoyments of great art and of nature, 


our worship and contemplation, our de- 


votion to standards of truth-seeking and 


1 
excellence—these are in some sense 
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five hundred pages; and this will have 


primarv value for teachers themselves. 
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are given one of the most vivid and re- 
vealing of all pictures of British and 
American relations with Russia when, 
without their help, Russia could not have 
survived—or vice versa. 

Even Churchill’s magnificent exuber- 
ance was not impervious and early in 
March 1942 he wrote confidentially to 
President Roosevelt, “When I reflect how 
I have longed and prayed for the entry 
of the United war, I 
find it difficult to realize how gravely 
our British affairs have deteriorated by 


States into the 


what has happened since December 7.” 

Scores of essential cargoes were being 
sunk every week, the off-shore waters 
of the United States were a U-boat pic 
Ne ver were losses so heavy 


nic ground. 
Then there was the 


as in those months. 
fall of Singapore, loss of the Dutch East 
Indies, hope deferred again and again 
in the African desert. 

Churchill met the “would-be profiteers 
tace-on while still bruised 
The motion had been 


ot disaster” 
by Tobruk’s fall. 
put that the House “has no confidence 
n the central direction of the war.” 
(Among his answering points, the Prime 
reminded his colleagues, “Ii 
Parliamentary 


Minister 
democracy and 
tions are to triumph in this war it is 
absolutely necessary that governments 


institu 


resting upon them shall be able to act 
ind dare, that the servants of the Crown 
should not be harassed by nagging and 
snarling, that enemy propaganda shall 
not be fed needlessly out of our hands, 
and our reputation disparaged and un 
lermined throughout the world.” 

Of course he was sustained, and his 
entral direction of the war began 
shortly to yield the profits of victory. 

The story of dealings with Russia is 
iso one of the most fascinating themes 
of the volume. It was never easy. A 

ist convoy in the Arctic was almost en 
tirely destroyed by German planes and 
submarines in July, and Churchill had 
to report the disaster to Premier Stalin. 
His account of his conversations in Mos 
the best of all the 


ow are among 


' 
printed reports on such visits—filled 


with vivid detail, mannerly comment. 


sturdy regard for the realities. 
Looking back from today’s troubles 


with Russia, the question naturally 


omes up, whether the aid we gave was 
well spent. In his view of the question 
Churchill could never forget the stresses 


of early 1942, when he wrote to 


Roosevelt, “you will see at once what 


‘ 
our plight will be should the Russian 


lefense of the Caucasus be beaten 


lown.” 
such calm 


Under the inspiration of 


elevation and heroism as flows on and 


on through this personal history, the 
reader is inclined to say with Roose 
velt, “It's fun to be in the 
For the sake of later dec 


wish the 


same decade 


with you.” 
ades, of course, one could 
story were more condensed. We have 
now had three and a half years of the 
war; the record already approaches “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em 
pire.’ Later generations may stumble 
But perhaps, with his matchless powers, 
the author will go on beyond the mere 
condensed revela 
J« rusalem 


Britt 


record, finally, to a 
tion of his vision of a New 


for all time to come GEORG! 


UNRAVELING JUVENILE  DELIN.- 
QUENCY, by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. Commonwealth Fund. $5 


WwW THE HELP OF RESEARCH TI 

nicians and professional experts, 
the Gluecks compare 500 repetitive de 
boys with 500  case-matched 


The 


ferences between the two are 


linquent 
nondelingquent boys marked dif 
used 
I 


causal components as 


preschool predictors ot delinque ney 


discov er 


nondelinquency 


Many old favorites of past think 


and research fall by the wayside. The 


insistance upon psychopathic personal 


ity or neurotic character formation as 


major explanations of delinquency seems 
order. He Ith 
and glandular differences wer 

tligible. The 


dynamics uncovered 


to be factually out of 


| 1 
ne emotional confict 

were not near 
! 


deep as our psychiatric social workers 


and our Freudians need to have them 
lor delinquency 


research in America) indicators yielded 


Two rath r new (1. 


] 


very outstanding differentials; anthro 


pometric body measurements, pattert 

after William Sheldon: and the 

of the 
The delinquents 


Rorschach test 
were 
1.1 


differentiated from nond 


mesomorpnic 


extrove rted, 


in essentially masculine 


constitution; by impulsive, 
traits: by atti 


tudes of hostility, defiance, adventurous 


aggressive, de Structive 


nonsubmission to authority, and 


so on: by tendencies toward direct and 


ness, 


concrete rather than symbolic intellectual 
expression; by rearing in homes of littl 
understanding, affection, and moral 


and by rather unfit parents 


One of the biggest differentials in tl 


whole study, namely association with 


lelinquent, gang, and older c« 
gets left out of th 
Evidently the transmiss 
from one to another 


portant when everybody 
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and 
field 
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Psychotherapy 


By PAUL SCHILDER, M.D. 


Edited by 
LAURETTA BENDER, M.D. 


This new edition of the late 
Paul Schilder’s PSYCHO- 
THERAPY makes available 
one of the best presentations 
ever written on psychothera- 
peutic techniques and pro- 
cedures. Dr. Schilder’s view- 
point as expressed in this 
book has come to be widely 
accepted in the profession. 
Today, more than ever, his 
work answers a real need. 


This new edition contains 
selected additions from Dr. 
Schilder’s later writings and 
is annotated, with a bibliog- 
raphy, by Dr. _ Lauretta 
Bender. 


At all bookstores ¢ $5.00 
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early character formation. Likewise, re- 
tardation and misconduct in and tru- 
ancy from schoo], which also very mark- 
edly differentiate delinquent from non- 
delinquent in this study, are left out 
of the final reckoning. Perhaps they 
come too late for the bias of early 
character formation or are merely prog- 
nostic of the more dire events to come. 
The Gluecks selected five factors in 
the family situation, five character traits 
revealed by the Rorschach, and five 
personality traits obtained from psychia- 
tric examination, each set of which gave 
equally very high and separate predic- 
tion of delinquency and nondelinquency: 
discipline of father, supervision by 
mother, affection of father for boy, af 
fection of mother for boy, cohesiveness 
of family; social assertion, defiance, sus 
picion, destructiveness, emotional _lia- 
bility; adventurous, extroverted in action, 
suggestible, stubborn, emotionally un 
stable. From the standpoint of practical 
administration at preschool age, the use 
of the five family items is most feasible. 
The present study shows a much bet 
ter research design and seems to have 
had much better technical assistance than 
the previous studies undertaken by the 
Gluecks. But it needs to be duplicated 
in a different city with similar methods 
but with a different crew of experts and 
a different team of executive directors. 
Wacter C. Reck ess 

Professor of Social Administration 


Ohio State University 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY: Its Phil- 
osophy and Practice for a Time of Crisis, 
by Baker Brownell. Harper. $4 


ARIOUS DEFINITIONS HAVE BEEN 
WY can for the nature of the hu 
man community. As Baker Brownell 
says in this most provocative book, the 
word “community” is hard to pin down, 
being a fluid one. It is Dr. Brownell’s 
achievement, however, that he has not 
only developed a philosophy of com 
munity life and written of it with 
clarity and illumination, but, looking 
upon the immense changes taking place 
in our society today, he has analyzed 
here some of the most important things 
that a democratic people must compre- 
hend about their modes of living. 

This is disturbing reading. There 
will be those who will differ from his 
definitiori of community or the critical 
analysis of modern urban life, which 
Dr. Brownell sees as overwhelming us 
and destroying something _ infinitely 
precious to human society, the ability of 
in a situa 


men to live “face to face” 


tion where their lives are fully related 


to each other. “In cities people usually 
are organized on a_piecework basis, 
not as human beings, but as functional 
fragments coordinated in a great ma 
chine... The Western world is obsessed 
by urbanism. . . . In the long history of 
communal life never so large a segment 
of the human stock, perhaps, has been 
subject to this common cause of decay. 
. .. I do not know the answers to these 
questions that so many people ask, but 
I am sure at least that the answer is 
neither a return to the old days nor 
remaining in the urban rottenness of 
today. A new way of life is necessary.” 

One cannot read this book and remain 
complacent. Likewise, few will fail to 
be impressed by the deep insight of its 
author, his moving concern that men 
live with one another as whole men, and 
that they discover and rediscover the 
human values of community life as 
against the purely functional. In his 
insistence on the importance of the 
small community he is definitely not 
turning against the technologies of 
our modern culture nor does he plead 
for an impossible return to a_ purely 
agrarian society. This is important to 
understand. In fact he sees new, small 
communities emerging, not necessarily 
based upon agriculture, but made pos 
sible by the new technology. By many 
examples, chiefly drawn from his work 
as director of that notable experiment 
in community — self-development, _ the 
Montana Study, he points out how the 
people of some small communities have 
assimilated our technologies into truly 
values. And stories of 
American people, interspersed 
throughout — the im 
mensely, and make this a genuinely en 


human these 
modern 
text, enliven it 
grossing book 

Baker 
There is here 
rightness and hard hitting quality along 
Though the 
author is a philosopher this is not the 
work of His 
belief that all men can and should live 
in a fashion which will satisfy and de 


Brownell writes with felicity 


at once a certain down 


with the prose of a poet. 


a man aloof from life. 


velop their true nature animates all his 
thinking, which as here recorded con 
stitutes, perhaps, the summing up of a 
life’s experience. P. Aston Wartne 
New Hope, 


Pennsylvania 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION, 
by Erich Fromm. Yale University Press. 
2.50 


hos FROMM'S PENETRATING SMALL 
volume really belongs in the tradi- 
the Hebrew prophets. As 
Micah asked what is required of us but 


tion of 
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to do justice and to love mercy, so 
Fromm asks whether a man “lives love 
and thinks truth.” This is the crucial 
religious question, “not whether man 
returns to religion and believes in 
Os 5 

This book carries forward the argu- 
ment that was begun in “Man for Him- 
self,” concerning psychology and ethics. 
As ethics was there set on a humanistic 
basis, in the tradition of Spinoza, so it 
is now clear that the author’s conception 
of religion is rooted in his humanistic 
and prophetic ethics. 

Religion, he writes, is “any system of 
thought and action shared by a group 
which gives the individual a frame of 
orientation and an object of devotion.” 
But a sharp distinction must be made 
between authoritarian and humanistic 
religion. The former involves “surren- 
der to a power transcending man,” while 
humanistic religion “is centered around 
man and his strength.” 

In authoritarian religion, God is a 
symbol of power 
over man. Man pro- 
jects the best he has 
onto God and thus 
impoverishes him- 
self.” In humanistic 
religion, God is a 
symbol “of man’s 
own powers.” What 
of the fact that man 
is dependent and 

limited? the reply: “. . . it is on thing 
to recognize one’s dependence and limi 
tations, and it is something entirely dif- 
ferent to indulge in this dependence, to 
worship the forces on which one de- 
pends.” 

In the progressive sense in which the 
author understands it, psychoanalysis is 
neither for nor against generic religion. 
But it does suggest that man has in- 
evitably some frame of orientation and 
object of devotion even if it be but the 
“private religion” of neurosis. The mes 
sage, then, is of purification of the in- 
evitable religious interest, to make it 
serve love and truth. 

Progressive religionists will be deeply 
in debt to the author for this analysis, 
for it is a penetrating exposé of modern 
forms of idolatry. Yet we may question 
particularly three points in the argu- 
ment. 

First, granted that the atheism is 
merely conceptual, can metaphysics be 
so lightly dealt with as here? Even 
Spinoza’s humanism could not do that. 

Second, is the mystical trend in re- 
ligion as unambiguously humanistic as 
is suggested, or may it be also an un- 


intentionally obscurantist refuge tor tired 
rationalists? 

Third, are there sociological unreali- 
ties about the advocacy of individual 
humanistic religion, despite the author’s 
knowledge as social psychologist and 
psychoanalyst? 

When men associate together religi- 
ously, their religion, too, gets involved 
in the contingencies of social existence 
and becomes fuzzy. Do we purify solely 
by encapsulating ourselves with the 
prophetic truth, or also by working 
toward the true church within the visible 
church? Is the prophet solely a thinker, 
or is he also a participator? 

Sewarp HILtNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
University of Chicago 


DOCTORS COURAGEOUS, by Edward 
H. Hume, M.D. Harper. $3.50 


H:’ BETTER THAN IN SUCH A BOOK 
as this can agnostics, social skeptics 
and the know-nothing minority be per- 
suaded that faith and science are identi- 
cal in purpose when wisely combined 
with works of hand, head, and heart. 
Here are the lives that give the answers 
to doubters, bring revolution by evolu- 
tionary means, and bind mankind to 
gether as no formalities of governments 
ever have done. 

No minister of whatever church, or 
disciple of any belief in a power out- 
side and beyond mere man, but will 
see the hand of the Highest in the do- 
ing of doctors who went out with their 
science and healed both bodies and souls. 

No doctor or nurse but will be the 
better professional for the enthusiasms 
that these pages of Christian lives re- 
veal at the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Dr. Hume, builder of a medical mis- 
sionary structure in his own right, tells 
with reverent affection the stories of 
hundreds who have carried the art and 
science of medicine into the dark places 
of slavery, caste, superstition, blank 
ignorance and the corruption of com- 
merce and politics, and seen the light 
of man’s brotherhood heal social and 
economic ills while the miracles of diag- 
nosis and therapy have saved lives, 
minds, sight, and motherhood in great 
numbers. 

The history of the fairest aspect of 
foreign missionary devotion comes to 
us in four parts—Africa, India and 
Pakistan, Near and Middle East, and 
China, the nineteen chapters dealing 
about as much with backgrounds and 
prospects as with the notable personali- 
ties so vividly described. 

We travel with David Livingstone 
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The lifting Mr. Lasswell, the senior partner, has _ litical practices. These political practices 
returned to his professorship at the Yale serve power purposes and power func- 
iS We s the Law School, while Mr. Kaplan, a phi tions which are discussed in part 3. 
s out into the « ‘ losopher trained at the University ot hese functions are organized in power 
temporarily fellow citizens witt Chicago, has joined the teaching staff structures and in the power process, the 
and women of China of the University of California in Los pattern of all political activities in a 
One wonders when such reac il} Angeles. Their common work does not — given period 
required of all men and ) pre represent a descriptive study of — the Thus the book establishes a conceptual 


wing for the med 1 accessory political trends and forces of today. It framework for political inquiry. It inte 
' 


read aims rather to provide a basic Trame yrates with ease politics and law, soci 


C 
| | | . 
the joy work for communicating the present ology and social psychology. For the 


ions ur pleasure in th 
courage hypotheses and findings of political sci serious student it will be the starting 
ence. Neverthless, it is focused on two — point for many fruitful investigations of 
nost urgent tasks of the present situa his own into the complex relationship of 
tion, the well-being of the people and _ political forces Hans Koun 

the control of violence The City College of New York 

Being a book of political theory, 

not “easy readin Yet. its study 1] BLINDNESS—Modern Approaches to the 
; tl | eanitiin ieinenaedl oi) Unseen Environment, edited by Paul A. 
epay the ciose attention aemanade Dy Zahl. Princeton University Press. $7.50 


the subject matter. The book is di 


POWER AND SOCIETY, by Harold D ed into three interconnected parts 
Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Yale e first pa Ie vith the conduct f \uthors represents the result 
University Press. $4 
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young phi groups ot 1 complexity. The scientil 

second part tak p the political inter vartime eltor 


action of these various persons and 
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WCRKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 








CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally EXECUTIVE for newly Q ed vate f 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- il gency Excellent | i nple budge COME SOUTH 
ice tamuily agency. One year experience in re ve ndustr r y. Sal 
private family agency required. Expanding oper Jrite s. | lorsley, Far y YOUNG LADY 
Program. Professional supervision. _ Limited rvi nesp 07 Boone Street, Challenging opportunity for person interested in 
case load. Board of directors active in devel port, Tennesse living in one of the fastest growing cities in 
oping and maintaining high standards of South Metropolitan area of 140,000 Balanced 
casework and personnel practice. Recently FIE SOCIAL WORKER ter i business, governmental, and industrial community. 
revised statement of personnel policies avail n opportu y to develop a_ unique ealt Frofessional personnel in tocal agencies. 
t Sal yinning $3 , i 1 
ct pe, sonia y beginning $3,000 to $3,200, de : i founded = me oc Position Open: SENIOR CASEWORKER. Profes- 
pending on training and experience. Annual ‘ ogram st ‘ init * . 
é re 4 : sionally trained and experienced. State salary de- 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose i" 1 rat t esponsi red. Goc el practice Pk nig 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State : 7 i : : oe : ngs? sired, Sood personnel practices etiremen plans. 
St Albany 7 N.Y y i - sa Agency Pre-Member Affiliate FSAA Supervision. 
+» Albany /, N. For furth ails i Psychiatric consultation. If interested write Exec- 
c 1 Buildings poe utive Secretary, Family Service Association, 725 
Wayne, idiana. South State Street, Jackson, Mississippi. 














CASEWORKER —Opening in private multiple 
service, child-placing agency. Good super- ADOPTION WORKER—zgraduate training and 
vision. Salary according to training and ex experience—tor private, state-wide child plac . . 
perience. Member C. W. L. Write Newell ing agency. Iowa Children's Home Society ASE WORKER fo ewly o peaiees private 
Ackerson, Children’s Service League, 730 206 Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9, amily agence “xcellen ‘ i. ple budget 
E. Vine, Springfield, Lil. lowa. Progress ndustrial nmunity Salary 
per Wr te Horsley, Family 
CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service vice ¢ Kingsport 507 Boone Street, 
CASEWORKER with ‘ agency tor two caseworkers in Family Service rs] 
small non-sectarian inst rivit 7 Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
hool-age children. Sala ang ; : Il provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place 
Gocd personnel practice ; ment on scale dependent on experience. Write OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
4 a Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil 
dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts 
burgh 19, Pa a) Dire 


volunta 








S ‘ CASEWORKER with professional training and 
non-sectariat 1 c ncy . experience preferred for multiple service Jew 
care, unmarr nt 3 adoption pr unr ish Agency. Salary commensurate with qual 
Psychiatric const tion. Member CWL al fica Write Tewish Social Service Bu 
ary $2,700 $3 spending exper reau, Church Street, Paterson, N. J 
Write 

34 N. 


Ch pee ee ) f con ‘ P ‘ rr ») rector. ¢ al service; 
Je St., Iwaukee 2, e : 1 tal ‘ I {) Psy 
WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi : : Sherr, 
eations with the Medical Bureau; opporram 
, ties all parts of America including foreign 
, 
a haa ci fz Representative < . all negotiations strictly confidential 
ah oie : pay oF ur Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
ranizati ‘ j ot juvenile § de- Chicago 


nquency i . Salary $3384 ceatiges UALIFIED MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, 
$3924 ‘ity C \ , Civie Cen ¢ I New \Y n r d nlitv-medical 
ter, San Diego, ornia. NEW MEXICO DPW 1 Representative ent ty, good salary, 

( Wel Vork tion ning ' ; A nal i 


Write 

Santa be 
FIELD REPRE 
nos 

e t c ( inty Institutions, 
Elder Street, Houston 10, Texas 





SYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK KER—( r 
mt Mental Hygier c A 
those experi ea Ae y and treat a cae i SITUATIONS WANTED 


family casework : ree : Masters 
recently reorgan- 4 : aecemibaaik “Auk haa 2 
ram; good super aise 1 cea “ASE AIDE 
rogram, psychiatric aii decades oe s 1 
12 and good 
personnel prac Salary in accord with | PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
experience Family t ildren’s Service Mental Hygiene ¢ : ated wit 
410 Liberty Ave., 1 urgh 2 Pa. Norwa H spital saiar : ant 
Write Norwalk Hos Psychiatric " FUND RAISING DIRECTOR. Planner and 
Wall St., Norw : nt developer of successful nationwide and local 
family casework agency fund raisir progr Available on full, or 
Graduate of accredited par me, of isultative basis. 9109 Survey 
erience desirable but CASE at agg be RS— F t me f x 
17e agency with fair ava 4 
ersor practices Writ ™ 
nily Service Center, Society of ¢ 
South Burdick, Dineen Mich, rison Street, ( 





rintendency Chil 
Executive Sec 
imity Associatior 
ty Graduate 


SUPERVISOR Opening in multiple service MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
agency witn fully trained staff and expanding yrour nd experience i ! 
wogram. Member FSAA and Child Welfare 
leawee Salary commensurate with training 
and experience Write Marcel Kovarsky, ¢ : 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Pitts nd vice and protessional | catior 1 lead nis r . 


burgh 19, Pa ye uilat for aveL. J y 91 t t. 
ime 1 request 9142 Survey. 


Raising 





TeeaE SOCIAL WORK co agecgeoprtltnaieataret ISLAND 
5, pl $25.00 month cost-of-living bont Administra 
rural county of 30.000 population (4 t sing t 
rat reparing monthly clinies for trave g pxyvchiat 
agencies opportunity to teach m.b university exten 
v alth program under Health Dept 
Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 4 years professional experience 
2 years in child guidance, | in supervision, or combination 


Bureau of Mental Hygiene c/o University #. Hawaii oTIR . 
Department of Health Honolulu Hee PUBL Ete RELAY — DIRECTOR. Creator 
John G. Lynn IV, Ch ator oF natior 
Community Mental Hyg ene program, including on An clinies for both 
adults and children under territorial auspices. the Ibii¢ t v e on full, or part 

r cor s j110 Survey. 


al and local public 
ganizations serving 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








| ZALAINE HULL hunny 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
isaiaiaieianih initials 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


Positions 





By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 











GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 





Classified Cues 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage mew authors. If yeu 
are looking for a publisher of your book (or pam- 
phiet), learn how we can help you. Send us yeur 
manuscript or write today for Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St, WM Y. 18 











SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ ——— serving 
busy professional persons. Pre service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RE SEARC it BUREAU, 
i37 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 





LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
easy Linguay ne onversational 
"Save time, w money Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 5701 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Portuguese 





FACTS and SUPERSTITIONS about mental 
illness in booklet published by Resurgo Asso- 
Ciates, organization of former patients. 
Only 50c postpaid. Resurgo Associates, 1341 
Erie, Chicago 22. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology. | and Mental a 
giene. Greely Square Store, Box 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment a the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a oe 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., en York i zy. 





PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential chil 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York 











REPRINTS 
Magna Charta for the Aging 


1Se a copy 
Quantity Rates 


The Survey 112 East 19 St. 
New York 3 











(Continued from page 44) 


aids for the blind. 
Fortunately, those in charge of this pro- 


to develop sensory 


duction were sensitive to the fact that 
a broader report would more adequately 
purpose. So we have in 
“Blindness” an excellent source book of 
information on the blind. The contri- 
butions of the several authors are ar- 
ranged under seven main divisions: His- 


serve the 


tory and Welfare; Education and Psy- 
chology; Vocational Considerations; The 
Military Blinded; Time-Tested Boons to 
the Blind; Exploration of New Tech- 
nological Horizons; and Ophthalmologi- 
cal Factors. It is a book which holds 
within its generous covers an easily ac- 
cessible storehouse of factual information 
concerning the blind in the modern 
world but not nearly so much informa- 
tion concerning the modern world and 
its reactions to the blind. 

This marks the first time that some- 
one from outside the field of work for 
the blind has organized a symposium 
on the subject of blindness. This per- 
haps accounts for the healthy fact that 
relative newcomers to the field make 
rich contributions side by side with ex- 


perts who have given so much in the 


“past. The combination is refreshing. 


Asst. Director KaTHERN F, Gruber 
American Foundation for the Blind 


INTERVIEW WITH INDIA, by John 
Frederick Muehl. John Day. $3.50 


INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
Political and Economic Relations, by 


Lawrence K. Rosinger. Macmillan. $2.75 


UTHOR MUEHL HAS WRITTEN TWO 
AX thioue books about India. What 
“Interview With India” and his 
“American Sahib” so 


makes 
previous volume, 
enticing and exciting is the rare blend 
of anger, humor, and sympathy, in a 
prose which flows, not evenly, but like 
a stream at floodtide. The result is cul- 
tural interpretation in a new key. 
Investigator Muehl sees a_ perverted 
religion as the major cause of India’s 
squalor, disease, and de 
His feeling about Indian 
something more than 
or even anger. It 


deepening 
generauon. 
degradation is 
mere indignation 
effervesces at times into a personalized 
hatred. The greedy landlords (zemin- 
dars), debauched priests, decadent Brah- 
and brutalized money-lenders all 
come to be objec ts of his seething hate. 
According to Mr. Muchl 
thoroug thy Jong 


mins, 


nothing short 


of a social revolution 
will suffice to make independent India 
genuinely free. 

In the light of the above mood it is 


(Continued on page 48) 





MCKAY ASSOCIATES 


Consultants on Service to the 
Blind 


Consultation service on a fee basis 
for Councils of Social Agencies, 
Institutions for the Aged, and 
Family Service Agencies. Advice 
on program planning, case con- 
sultation service and community 
organization of service to the 
blind. 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 








ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 


Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 














REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


At Special Rates 
Family Series (set of 7). 50c 


Who's To Pay for Social Work— 
Leonard Mayo 5c 


SPECIAL ISSUES—BACK NUMBERS 
Calling America Series. 30c ea. 
Segregation 

Right of All People to Know 


Education for Our Time 


Food 


mE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journai of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 





AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 


York. A national organization ng 


Asegetesies FOR PSYCHIATRIC 
T TMENT OF OFFENDERS: 
Last Therapy Forum, Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, Chairman. 20 East 84th Street, 
New York City. Non-profit. Free or low 
fee treatment. Psychiatric treatment of 
adult and juvenile offenders. Monthly forum 
meetiigs. Workshop meetings in social 
treatment of offenders for social workers. 
Information, call Jack Sokol—Wadsworth 

6-2551, 





BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of proies- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
adi tele is open to Catholic, Jewish, 





research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical apphances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
telief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
=" in Austria, China, France, Germany, 

Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
program and a visiting lectureship; eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for hig age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc 
tional institutions. 


and non-sectarian Big rother 
Organizations. President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMESICA, 2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, } Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by p> &&.. in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally through 
sponsorship by schools, churches, fraternal 
orders, civic groups, etc. Amory Houghton, 
Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout 
Executive. 





BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Play- 
ground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 
East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, Camp 
Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the Palisade- 
Interstate Park; Co-Sponsors: Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 240 West 113 Street; 
School Settlement, 120 Jackson Street, 
Brooklyn. 








AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—S17 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 





Tae aeeecan INSTITUTE OF PAMILY 

TIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 

joc aly Public education, personal service, 

research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. . and four area offices 
in “y= Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,738 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
nasis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service); the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; First Aid, Accident Preven- 
tion, and Water Safety; Volunteer Services; 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 





ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 

HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
Speakers, counseling, 
in youth and parent 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


pe family 
library and 
education 
4, Il. 


resations. 
materials 
28 


| 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS, ine. 
N York 
lock, President; 7 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
| making for health and character.” It pro- 
| 


16 East 48 Strest, 


vides health and character-building activities | 


for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 


related crafts. 





| 
} CBrLD WELFARE LEAGUE or AMERICA 
West 40 Street, e York 18. 

league of children’s agencies and Seationtione 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their vanous fields of work. It 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of chil welfare in which 
they are interested 





COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa 
tion and consultation about pee ag plan 
ning and financing of social ork through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help giris between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the .S.A. offer ac 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 
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ont poss COUNCIL OF NORTH 

RICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 

— The inter-der 1ominational home mis- 

sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 

Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 

Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 

E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Bivd., 

Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 

Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, IIL. 





Lal INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Il. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal oa 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 





LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of ‘9-4 
lems of democracy in industry throug 
pamphlets, research and lecture — = 
organization of college and city 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidier,. 12 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. 





} NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 

| Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 

| Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary Treseusee, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New Yor — 
ized 1880, Tacanpordied 1900. Objects 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California ; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 








NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL. 
ISM 


The Yale Plan 
2 East 103rd Street, New 
Yor non-profit organization 
established in 1944 to aid in the education 
of the public in matters pertaining to al 
coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet 
Dry controversy. It rovides speakers to 
interested groups and distributes factual un- 
biased literature. It organizes citizen's com 
mittees in communities throughout the coun 
try, and sponsors and guides these local 
committees in programs of education and 
action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes 
and establishes facilities for the rehabilita 
tion of the alcoholic. It promotes prevention 
of alcoholism through and reha 
litation 


INC., 


on Alcoholism), 
N. 


(a division of 


education 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
Irving a Er + President 

PS IFTY Six TO 


YEAR SERVICE 

FAITH AND HU MANITY through :- 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for uno 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, publie health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION 
Contempotary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issue Through loca! Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza 
tion aid, Americanizat m classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Couneilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


Survey) (Continued om next page) 
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CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Ewan Clague, President. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ple of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efheiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
n permanent form ¢ proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $750. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


NATIONAL 
WORK 





THE iy FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad 
eg New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit 

ganization pledged to lead, direct and 

unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 

Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 

every county of the nation, it helps pay for 

the best available care and treatment for 
poho patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regarcless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffir 1g and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tihe investigation into the Cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 

tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 

year-round program of public imformation 

and education about the disease. 





NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
025 Vermont Aver ue N. W., Washing 

ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 

to heip better housed America 
promoting slum clear public low-rent 
urban redevelopment, and housing 

of middle income. Acts as 
agency tor housing tntorma 
veterans’, religious, social wel 
minority and public in 
Monthly newsletter, 
throughout the 
Lee F. Johnson, 


secure a 
ance, 


coord: nating 
tion to labor, 
fare, educational, 
terest organizations 
special reports and studies 
year, and Annual Meeting 

Executive Vice President. 


PI 





RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
h Ave., New York City To 
averybit dy in America, young or 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS, says: “It 
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